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INTRODUCTION 


nat the British Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons on 6 November 1940 that the household means test 
for unemployment assistance and supplementary old-age pensions 
was to be replaced by a modified test based on personal resources, 
his statement was received with almost universal approval. For over 
nine years controversy over the means test had embittered British 
political life. No other domestic issue had occupied more parlia- 
mentary time or caused greater ill-feeling and dissension. Certainly 
no other issue had been less dispassionately debated or had given 
rise to more confused recrimination. It was, therefore, with consid- 
crable satisfaction that it was learned that an agreement had been 
reached between the parties forming the Government which prom- 
ised to remove a major cause of friction and controversy at a time 
when national unity was so vitally important. Administrative purists 
might cavil at the impropriety of whittling away safeguards against 
the wasteful use of public funds. Others might express their doubts 
whether the “concession” would amount to much. The great 
majority were thankful that there was now some prospect of healing 
a running sore in the social life of the nation. 

Foreign observers have often expressed some astonishment at 
the heat generated by the means test controversy in Great Britain. 
The principle of making some enquiry into the needs of applicants 
for financial help from public funds is, on the face of it, unassail- 
able. This principle is respected without question in the administra- 
tion of unemployment relief in every other country and in Great 
Britain it has been one of the basic principles of poor law adminis- 
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tration for over three hundred years.! Why, then, the bitter con- 
troversy in Great Britain and the need to raise an issue of this kind 
at a time when other and surely more vital matters pressed for con- 
sideration? The explanation is to be discovered chiefly in the poli- 
tical history of British unemployment relief and in the attitudes of 
mind created by the weakness of statesmen and the faulty judgment 
of administrators in dealing with the social consequences of mass 
unemployment since the war of 1914-1918. 

Ten years of weak statesmanship in dealing with the unemployed 
between 1921 and 1931 not only undermined the financial basis of 
the “limited liability” unemployment insurance scheme but accus- 
tomed large sections of the working population to the idea of 
receiving standardised maintenance allowances during unemploy- 
ment without regard either to their contributory records or to their 
family resources. It is not surprising that the imposition of a means 
test, which denied unemployment relief to thousands and which cut 
down the payments made to a much greater number, was a highly 
unpopular innovation. Nor is it surprising that the unhappy political 
events of the autumn of 1931 (themselves a reflection of deep feel- 
ings on the subject of unemployment relief) resulted in making the 
means test the subject of violent partisanship. For the political Left 
the means test became a symbol of social oppression. By the Right 
it was defended as a symbol of financial probity. 

In its original form the means test certainly pressed hardly and 
unjustly upon a large number of households, but the modifications 
which were introduced from time to time and the discretion with 
which it was administered during the years immediately before the 
war did a great deal to disarm criticism. Owing to a serious mis- 
judgment of the probable effects of the scale of allowances and the 
determination of needs regulations first issued by the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, the administration of the means test aroused 
a storm of protest and caused a political crisis in January 1935, but 
this was followed by a period of indulgent administration (and 
falling unemployment) which greatly eased the situation. Political 
opposition to the means test continued, especially in the distressed 
coal-fields, and some of the features of the test remained a source 
of grievance to all who were affected by them, but the subject had 
ceased to be a major social issue before the outbreak of war. It was 





‘It may be added that the means test principle has been applied with com- 
paratively little objection in the financial administration of many other British 
social services in recent years. In his Incomes, Means Tests and Personal 
Responsibility Professor Percy Forp has identified no less than 19 social ser- 
vices where a means test is in current use. Thus a means test is used not only 
in connection with unemployment allowances and public assistance but also in 
connection with the provision of school milk and meals, medical and dental 
treatment, fees to midwives, treatment in hospital, subsidised rents, etc. 
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not until the means test principle was applied to the supplementary 
old-age pensions scheme which was introduced in the spring of 1940 
that the old controversy came to life again. 

The means test provisions of the Old-Age and Widows’ Pensions 
Bill were strenuously contested in the House of Commons and, de- 
spite the fact that the draft Regulations governing the administration 
of supplementary old-age pensions were revised following the change 
of Government in May 1940, they did not escape severe criticism 
when they were submitted for parliamentary approval. Some of the 
early results of the new scheme in operation did nothing to reassure 
those who were unhappy about the application of a household means 
test to old-age pensioners. Many old people were disappointed either 
because they were refused a supplementary pension altogether, or 
because the amount of their supplementary pension was so small. 
Hard cases began to be brought to the attention of Members of 
Parliament in considerable numbers and the Government was unable 
to ignore the barrage of interrogation and protest which followed. 
During the early autumn of 1940 the whole question of the means 
test was examined by a Cabinet Committee, and the decision 
announced by the Prime Minister was finally reached. 

In the pages which follow, the historical background of the means 
test controversy will be outlined briefly; some of the principal 
changes which have been made in the form of the means test during 
the last ten years will be indicated ; and a short account will be given 
of the provisions of the Determination of Needs Act 1941, which 
gives effect to the Government’s recent decision. In a brief final sec- 
tion it will be shown that the new arrangements are plainly the out- 
come of a political compromise and that, although they have been wel- 
comed most warmly as a great social advance, they have not been 
without their critics. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE UNEMPLOYED FROM 1921 To 1931 


Confronted in 1921 with an unprecedented total of unemployed, 
the Government had two established means at its disposal for dealing 
with the problem of maintenance: (1) the recently extended unem- 
ployment insurance scheme; (2) the poor law. 

Unemployment insurance provided modest weekly benefit pay- 
ments for limited periods to persons who had qualified by making 
the minimum number of weekly contributions when in employment. 

The local poor law authorities were legally bound to relieve the 
destitute whether their destitution was due to unemployment or zo 
any other cause. The insured unemployed could draw their weekly 
benefit until they had exhausted their prescribed rights, after which 
they could, if necessary, apply to the local poor law authority for 
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relief. The uninsured could apply for poor relief as soon as they 
were in need. In practice these arrangements proved hopelessly 
inadequate. The insurance scheme, with its nicely adjusted ratios of 
contributions and benefits, broke down under the strain of dealing 
with huge numbers, unemployed for long periods. Poor relief— 
even where it was liberally administered—carried with it a social 
stigma which made it unacceptable to all save members of the 
chronic pauper class and those whose pride had been broken by pro- 
longed destitution. 

During the next ten years the problem was dealt with by a series 
of compromises and improvisations which undermined the financial 
basis of the unemployment insurance scheme and created an attitude 
of mind towards unemployment benefit which prejudiced the recep- 
tion of the drastic measures that were eventually introduced. As it 
was politically impossible to provide for the great majority of 
unemployed workers and their families through the poor law, the 
only alternative was to raise benefit rates, provide allowances for the 
wives, children, and other dependants of unemployed men, and 
extend the period of benefit beyond the limits set by actuarial con- 
siderations. Unlike the hated poor relief, unemployment benefit was 
paid at fixed rates, without any means test; and it was paid to prac- 
tically anyone who could prove that he or she had worked in an 
insured trade at some time. Successive Ministers of Labour exer- 
cised discretionary powers of disallowance, but these powers were 
limited and difficult to apply and their practical effect was small. 
Inescapably, the effect was to foster a belief that the unemployed had 
a right to standard rates of relief, without any regard either to their 
record of contributions or to their family resources. 

The economic depression, which broke upon the world during 
the winter of 1929-30, imposed a strain on the improvisations of 
the previous decade which inevitably resulted in breakdown. Unem- 
ployment figures steadily rose. The cost of “uncovenanted” unem- 
ployment benefit falling directly on public funds became increasingly 
burdensome. Allegations concerning the slack administration of 
unemployment benefit and the abuse of public money became fre- 
quent. And the “ruinous” cost of the “dole” came to be regarded 
as a major cause of the nation’s ills. In January 1931 a represen- 
tative of the Treasury, when giving evidence before the recently 
appointed Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, warned 
the country that continued borrowing for unemployment benefit at 
the current scale was threatening the stability of Britain’s finances. 
In June 1931 the Royal Commission produced an interim report, 
which proposed changes aiming at reducing the deficit on the contri- 
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butory insurance account and even went so far as to propose a means 
test for specified classes in the non-contributory section of claimants. 
In July the report of the “May” Committee on National Expendi- 
ture—an alarmist document which had unfortunate repercussions 
abroad—recommended increases in contributions, 20 per cent. cuts 
in benefit, an end to borrowing, and a means test for non-contri- 
butory claimants. The political crisis which supervened in August 
arose directly out of the unemployment relief controversy, and after 
the fall of the Labour Government (which refused to impose a 10 
per cent. cut in unemployment benefit) a number of economy meas- 
ures were introduced. Insurance contributions were increased, bene- 
fit rates were cut, the payment of benefit was once again related 
to the number of contributions paid, the period of benefit was limited 
to 26 weeks, and a means test was introduced for claimants to unem- 
ployment relief. The cost of transitional payments (as the new form 
of unemployment relief was called) was paid by the Treasury, but 
the administration of the scheme was delegated to the local poor 
law authorities, which had recently been reformed and consolidated 
as public assistance committees under the Local Government Act, 
1929. These changes were strenuously opposed by the official trade 
union and political labour movement, and although there is some 
evidence that several members of the Labour Government who went 
into opposition had acknowledged the necessity for some form of 
means test, the political circumstances of its introduction did nothing 
to commend it to those who doubted its justification, 


Tue MEANS TEsT FOR TRANSITIONAL PAYMENTs, 1931-1934 


The effect of the measures taken during the autumn of 1931 was 
to reduce the number of persons in receipt of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit by over a half. Henceforth, title to unemployment 
insurance benefit was governed by the number of contributions paid 
during the two years before it was claimed, and benefit was payable 
for a period of not more than 26 weeks. For those who had ex- 
hausted their right to benefit there was the new transitional pay- 
ments scheme administered by the local public assistance authorities. 
Uninsured persons and some others who had fallen out of the in- 
surance scheme remained unprovided for save by the poor law. For 
anything up to 26 weeks unemployed men with the requisite contri- 
butory record received unemployment benefit as a contractual right 
without any means test. After 26 weeks they were subjected to an 
investigation of their household needs and resources, and the amount 
of their transitional payments was determined by the results of this 
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investigation, subject to a maximum fixed at the amount which 
would have been received had they remained eligible for standard 
benefit. 

Both in principle and in practice the new arrangements were a 
direct legacy of the poor law. The Order in Council which estab- 
lished the transitional payments scheme directed the local public 
assistance authorities to deal with cases “as if they were estimating 
the need of unemployed able-bodied persons who had applied for 
public assistance but as if such assistance could only be given 
in money”. No definition was given of the “family” or “house- 
hold” to be taken into account when assessing resources and need. 
Evidently the public assistance authorities were expected to follow 
their poor law practice of taking account of the de facto household 
group, that is, the persons—irrespective of their degree of relation- 
ship—actually living together as a unit. As under the poor law, the 
presumption was that the net income of every member of the appli- 
cant’s household was available to meet household expenses, except 
the statutory allowances (in England and Wales) of the first 5s. of 
friendly society sick pay and (in Great Britain) of the first 7s. 6d. 
of health insurance benefit. 

Viewed in retrospect it seems remarkable that the introduction 
of what, in essence and appearance, was a poor law means test as a 
qualification for unemployment relief (and at the same time of a 
10 per cent. cut in unemployment benefit rates) was not received 
with even greater hostility. To understand this it is necessary to 
recall the emotional atmosphere of the 1931 “economy crisis’; the 
real or imagined threat to the pound sterling; and the catastrophic 
electoral defeat of the Labour Party. In October 1931 the idea of 
a severe cut in the standard of living of millions of people was gen-— 
erally accepted—even by those who were likely to be affected—as a 
necessary sacrifice in the national interest. It was only after some 
experience had been gained of the actual working of the means test 
that hostility to the new arrangements began to be expressed. Oppo- 
sition to the means test became an article of faith among trade 
unionists and in the political labour movement. But a breakdown 
in the administration of transitional payments by local public assist- 
ance committees (often dominated by Labour opponents of the 
means test) was avoided, in all save two? out of over 200 local 
authorities, by the indulgent attitude of the central authority to local 
administrative vagaries. The rule that the amount of transitional 








* Order in Council, 7 Oct. 1931. 

* The administration of transitional payments in Rotherham and the County 
of Durham was taken out of the hands of the local public assistance committees 
by special commissioners. 
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payments allowed in each case should not exceed standard benefit 
rates was a safeguard against gross local excess. Subject to this 
limitation, however, there were wide variations in the practice of 
different local authorities. Taking the country as a whole, about 50 
per cent. of the applicants for transitional payments were found to 
have no available resources and were given maximum allowances, 
but the percentage receiving maximum allowances varied from close 
on 100 per cent. in Glamorganshire and Durham to less than 16 per 
cent. in Lancashire.1 These variations were partly a reflection of 
different economic and social conditions, but they reflected also the 
varied practice of local public assistance committees in dealing with 
similar cases. 

During the autumn of 1932 the Government went some way to- 
wards meeting criticisms of the means test, many of which were 
recognised to be well-founded. Thus the Transitional Payments 
(Determination of Needs) Act, 1932, instructed local authorities to 
disregard 50 per cent. of any disability pension or workmen’s com- 
pensation payment in assessing household resources and needs. This 
Act also excluded the first £25 of savings from the assessment of 
resources and laid down that the next £275 should be treated as 
yielding 1s. a week for each £25. Amounts over £300, however, 
were to be regarded as directly available to meet the current expenses 
of the household.” In July 1934, the restoration of the 10 per cent. 
economy cut in unemployment benefit automatically raised the 
“ceiling” for transitional payments by several shillings all round, 
and most local authorities were not slow to take advantage of the 
change. These alleviations of the scheme, together with the in- 
dulgent administration of the means test in some parts of the 
country, did much to reconcile the industrial population to the new 
arrangements. Political opposition was maintained in Parliament 
and elsewhere, but until the crisis of January 1935, following the 
establishment of the Unemployment Assistance Board, public pro- 
tests were infrequent and there was never a serious threat to the 
Government in the House of Commons, 


THe Means TEST OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE BOARD, 
1935-1940 


The transitional payments scheme was an improvisation to meet 
a crisis. It was never intended to become a permanent institution. 


*Cf. Roya, Commission ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Final Report, 
1932, p. 62. 

*It is interesting to note that these concessions were not restricted to 
applicants for transitional payments. They were extended to applicants for 
poor relief at the discretion of the public assistance committees. 
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As a temporary expedient it worked surprisingly well, but it was 
open to serious objections. It was not easy to defend an arrange- 
ment whereby locally elected authorities controlled the disbursement 
of some £50 million of central government money. It was even less 
easy to justify the anomalies which resulted from the diverse prac- 
tices of the local authorities. In 1934 it gave place to an entirely 
new social service—unemployment assistance, administered by a 
newly created Unemployment Assistance Board. The new service 
was designed to avoid the defects of the transitional payments 
scheme. The relief of the able-bodied unemployed (with a few ex- 
ceptions) was taken out of the hands of the local authorities alto- 
gether. Diverse local standards of relief were replaced by a common 
scale of allowances and administrative regulations for the whole 
country. In an attempt to “take the dole out of politics” the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board was removed from day-to-day parlia- 
mentary control and given a quasi-independent status. 

3roadly speaking, the means test administered by the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board was the same as the transitional payments 
test. On the other hand the new scale of allowances was more liberal 
than the transitional payments scale and there was no longer a “ceil- 
ing’ set by standard benefit rates. The modifications which had been 
introduced in 1932 were continued and extended. Thus a smaller 
proportion of the earnings of members of an applicant’s family was 
to be taken into account in the assessment of household resources. 
At the same time, however, the loose, rule-of-thumb administrative 
methods of the local authorities were replaced by a code of regula- 
tions and administrative rules which were applied almost uniformly 
throughout the country. It was the intention of the Government 
and of Parliament that the effect of the change would be an increase 
in the amount spent on unemployment relief. That this intention 
was frustrated was largely due to the correctness with which the 
Board’s local officers administered the means test, compared with 
the public assistance committees whose place they had taken. 

The new scheme encountered heavy weather almost from the first. 
The Unemployment Assistance Board’s scales and regulations had 
a not unfriendly reception when they were submitted to Parliament 
for approval in December 1934. On the face of it-they seemed to 
compare favourably with the standards of transitional payments. 
Soon after the first determinations of need had been made, however, 
a storm of protest broke, before which the Government capitulated. 
It appeared that in thousands of cases in all parts of the country the 
unexpected effect of the new determinations had been to make large 
reductions in the allowances paid compared with the old transitional 
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payments. Instead of spending at the rate of £3 million a year more, 
as had been estimated, an actual saving was being made. In face of 
vigorously expressed protests from members of every political party, 
the attempt to enforce uniform scales everywhere was abandoned 
and a “standstill Order” was introduced. Henceforth assessment 
was to continue on the lines previously followed by the local public 
assistance committees as well as on the basis of the new regulations. 
The new national scale was to be enforced only in those cases where 
applicants would gain by it.? 

Thus the Board was saddled with the thankless task of adminis- 
tering a hybrid system for which there was no justification apart 
from political expediency. 

This standstill arrangement was operated for nearly two years, 
but in July 1936 Parliament approved a revised scale and new regu- 
lations for the determination of need. As these were appreciably 
more liberal than the scale and regulations of 1934° it was hoped 


‘Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1935. 

* The principal changes contained in the Regulations of July 1936, all of 
them in favour of the applicant, may be summarised very briefly as follows: 

A number of the scale rates were increased and other changes made 
(including the provision of power to adjust the allowances for single persons 
living alone or as boarders and the abolition of the special reduction for large 
families), and a provision for adjustment in certain cases by reference to the 
current unemployment benefit rate was introduced. 

Tlie rent rule was made much more flexible, and special provision was 
introduced for adjusting it, in the light of local opinion, to the circumstances 
of each area. 

The earnings rule was made much more generous. The contributions to 
be made by earning members of a household towards the support of unem- 
ployed members of that household were greatly reduced in amount, and the 
group required to make relatively substantial contributions for this purpose 
was considerably narrowed. 

Under the previous Regulations, the married son of an unemployed appli- 
cant was, subject to his responsibilities for his own dependants, treated on an 
equality with his unmarried brothers and sisters in relation to the support of 
his father. Further, members of the household who were not sons or daughters 
of an unemployed applicant were, under the previous Regulations, called upon 
to contribute substantially out of their earnings to the maintenance of the 
household. Under the proposals in the draft Regulations the married children 
of an unemployed applicant and other persons less closely related to the 
applicant than his children or his brothers and sisters were, unless their earn- 
ings were high in relation to their direct responsibilities, called upon to contri- 
bute to the household no more than they might reasonably be expected to pay 
if they were boarders. 

In the second place, the rules in the previous Regulations as to the treat- 
ment of earnings were apt to press hardly upon the younger earning members 
of the household. The proposals in the draft Regulations were substantially 
more generous to such members. Thus, wage-earners who had reached their 
eighteenth birthday would not be regarded as contributing to the maintenance 
of the rest of the household out of the first 20s. of their weekly wages. Sub- 
ject to this, they were called upon to contribute only half the amount by which 
their total earnings exceeded 16s. Consequently, out of a wage of 40s. the 
wage-earner would have been regarded as contributing 12s. and retaining 28s. 
for his personal requirements, including his own maintenance. Under the age 
of 18 the wage-earner was treated as retaining all earnings up to 12s. and 
one-half of any earnings above 12s. 
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that the number of applications whose determination would have to 
be reduced on the liquidation of the standstill arrangement would 
be few. This hope was not altogether justified, for in the spring of 
1937 the field for downward adjustments from the standstill level 
was, on a rough estimate, rather over 100,000.41 Great care, how- 
ever, was taken in adjusting these allowances. The guidance of local 
advisory committees was sought. Reductions were made gradually. 
And an operation which might well have renewed the means test 
controversy in its most bitter form was carried out with remark- 
able smoothness. 

With the liquidation of the standstill, the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board was, for the first time, free to take a broad and 
constructive view of its task. It set out to demonstrate that it was 
a humane and liberal service, sensitive both to local conditions and to 
the infinitely various needs of the individual. Considerable use was 
made of local advisory committees; discretionary allowances were 
made for special needs and in exceptional circumstances; and addi- 
tional allowances were granted on account of winter conditions and 
the rise in the prices of commodities.27_ While it would be too much 
to say that this policy removed all hostility to the means test during 
the years 1937-1940, there is no doubt that it ceased to be a live 
political issue during this period, save in the severely depressed 
“special areas”. It was not until the means test principle was applied 
to supplementary old-age pensions in 1940 that the old controversy 
received a new lease of life. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY OLp-AGE PENsIONS MEANS Test, 1940 


A Bill making provision for the payment of supplementary old- 
age pensions was introduced in the House of Commons at the be- 
ginning of 1940. On 21 March 1940 the Old-Age and Widows’ 
Pensions Act based on this Bill received the Royal Assent. Briefly, 
the Act provided (1) that the age at which contributory old-age 
pensions should be paid to women should be lowered from 65 to 60 
years, and (2) that supplementary old-age pensions should be paid 
to all pensioners who were in need. The duty of administering the 
supplementary pensions scheme was assigned to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, renamed the Assistance Board. The question 
whether a person was in need of a supplementary pension, and the 
amount of the supplementary pension which should be given, were 
to be determined in accordance with regulations made jointly by the 





* Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 1937. Cmd. 5752, p. 14. 


* Rather more than half the cases in receipt of unemployment allowances 
in November 1938 were given winter additions. 
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Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland, and 
approved by Parliament. The first set of regulations prepared under 
this Act was withdrawn, presumably in deference to the views of all 
the Labour members of Mr. Winston Churchill’s new Government. 
Revised regulations were issued in June 1940, and the supplemen- 
tary pensions scheme came into operation in the first full week of 
August of the same year. 

Broadly speaking, the revised regulations governing the admini- 
stration of supplementary old-age pensions were the same as those 
previously made in regard to unemployment assistance. The same 
de facto view was taken of the household, and, as in the case of 
unemployment assistance, it was required that the resources of all 
members of the household of which the pensioner was a member 
should be taken into account, together with the resources of the 
pensioner. The same statutory protection was given to certain 
specified resources, and in addition, as required by the Old-Age and 
Widows’ Pensions Act 1940, the first 7s. 6d. of a sickness payment 
payable in certain circumstances instead of National Health In- 
surance benefit were exempted from consideration. The provisions 
for the treatment of earnings were in general the same as those 
contained in the unemployment assistance regulations, except that 
no account was to be taken of the earnings of the pensioner unless 
they exceeded 5s. a week. In the case of earnings of other members 
of the household, provision was made to enable a supplementary 
pension to be continued unchanged during the currency of an exist- 
ing determination unless a change of more than 5s. a week took 
place. The scale of supplementary allowances provided that in a 
normal case a pensioner and his wife, without resources other than 
the protected amounts, would receive 3ls. a week (if only one of 
them was a pensioner) or 32s. a week (if both were pensioners) 
subject to any necessary adjustment for rent.’ 

The application of the means test principle to supplementary 
old-age pensions was strenuously opposed by a number of Members 
of Parliament, for the most part—though not exclusively—Labour 
representatives, during the debates on the Bill and again when the 
regulations were submitted to the House of Commons. Many others 
accepted the principle only as a measure of wartime economy and 
looked forward to a flat-rate pensions scheme without a means test 





* Supplementary Pensions Regulation IV 4 gave the Assistance Board pow- 
ers to make temporary “winter allowances” in addition to the normal scale. 
Winter allowances were made “in appropriate cases” as from 4 November 1940. 
The usual amounts are Is. a week in the case of a single applicant and 2s. in 
the case of a household of “normal size and composition”. The circumstances 
of each individual case are taken into account. 
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at the end of the war. It was generally agreed, however, that a 
supplementary pensions scheme which would remove a quarter of a 
million elderly people from dependence on the poor law and provide 
a reasonable basis of life for many others who were in need was a 
welcome addition to the British social services. 

The response to the scheme on the part of the pensioners them- 
selves was quite remarkable. The Board expected that it would 
have applications from about a quarter of a million pensioners who 
were previously getting supplementary allowances in the form of 
poor relief. How many more would apply it had no means of 
knowing, but it had in mind the figure of 150,000, which would 
have made a total of 400,000 all told. It was with surprise and some 
embarrassment that it found itself called upon to deal with 
considerably more than a million claims. This “miscalculation” was 
unfortunate. It meant that the exacting task of making the first 
determinations of need had to be carried out by an overworked 
staff, and there can be no doubt that many of these determinations 
were made in haste and without due regard to all the special cir- 
cumstances of individual cases. Thousands of old people, with small 
earnings or living with relatives, found that they did not qualify for 
a supplementary pension and many others were disappointed at the 
amount of the supplementary allowance which they were given, Dis- 
appointment led to grumbling and grumblng led to public criticism 
of the way in which the new scheme was operating. During the 
autumn of 1940 many of the early determinations were reviewed 
and the situation was considerably eased. By this time, however, a 
demand for a fundamental reconsideration of the means test prin- 
ciple had gained wide support, and on 9 November 1940 the Prime 
Minister made his announcement that the household means test for 
both unemployment assistance and supplementary old-age pensions 
was to be replaced by a modified test based on personal resources. 


Tue New MEAns TEst 


The principal objections which have been raised against the 
household means test in connection with unemployment assistance 
and supplementary old-age pensions are as follows: 


(1) It is unfair to place any part of the burden of maintaining 
needy unemployed or elderly people upon other people simply be- 
cause they happen to live in the same household. 

(2) It is humiliating for needy unemployed or elderly people 
to be placed in a position of dependence upon others living in the 
same household. 

(3) The household means test entails many detailed, inquisi- 
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torial enquiries into the private affairs of persons who themselves 
ure making no claims for assistance. (This objection is felt parti- 
cularly strongly in the case of enquiries made to employers about 
wages. ) 

(4) It is unfair that an increase in the earnings of a member 
of an applicant’s household (whether due to promotion, cost-of- 
living bonus, or overtime) should result in a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the applicant’s allowance.’ 

On the other hand it is impossible to meet needs reasonably 
unless some account is taken not only of the applicant’s resources, 
but also of his circumstances. Thus the needs of a pensioner living 
entirely alone, and bearing the full cost of such items as rent, heat- 
ing, and lighting, are obviously greater than those of a person who 
shares these expenses with other members of a household. 

The modified means test, which was the outcome of discussions 
between representatives of the principal political parties in the 
Government, attempts to meet the principal objections to the house- 
hold means test without losing sight altogether of the domestic cir- 
cumstances of applicants for unemployment assistance and supple- 
mentary pensions. Briefly, the main features of the new arrange- 
ments are these: 

(1) The former requirement that, in determining or assessing 
the needs of applicants for unemployment assistance or supplemen- 
tary pensions, the resources of all the members of the household 
of which the applicant is a member shall be taken into account is 
abolished. 

(2) The family unit which is now considered as the basis of 
assessment is limited to the applicant, his wife or her husband, and 
any dependants of the applicant who may be living in the same 
household. 

(3) In cases where the applicant is the householder or the 
husband or wife of the householder and there is a member of the 
household, such as a wage-earning son or daughter, who is not 
dependent upon the applicant, it is assumed that the applicant’s 
resources include a prescribed amount from the non-dependent 
member towards household expenses (rent, cleaning, etc.). In all 
cases where the non-dependent member is an adult earning normal? 





*There are, of course, other objections to any form of means test: the 
danger of penalising the thrifty; the dislike of inquisitional visits; and the 
encouragement of petty deception, etc. 

* The intention had been to regard 50s. or over as normal wages, but Sir 
Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced during the Commit- 
tee stage of the Bill, that it was proposed, in view of the representations made, 
to raise the figure to 55s. Thus any person earning less than 55s. would be as- 
sumed to contribute less than 7s. a week. 
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wages and has no dependants of his own, 7s. is assumed to be the 
contribution which is made. In cases where the non-dependent per- 
son has a dependant of his own or where his wages are low, a 
small sum is taken into account. Nothing is taken into account if 
the wages are below 20s. 

(4) If an applicant without dependants is not himself a house- 
holder but is living in a household of which his father or mother, 
son or daughter is the householder, his needs are not considered 
to include the need of making any contribution towards the cost 
of his board and lodging if the income of the father or mother 
(or of the son or daughter as the case may be) exceeds a specified 
amount. As a result of a Government amendment to the Bill at 
the Committee stage, the amount of income which a householder 
must have before this rule comes into operation was raised from 
£5 to £6 a week’. Even in such cases, however, applicants for unem- 
ployment assistance are allowed 5s. a week “pocket money” for 
personal expenses, so that they are not wholly dependent upon their 
relatives. Old-age pensioners living in households affected by this 
rule are considered not to need a pocket money allowance, as they 
are, in any case, in receipt of an old-age pension. 


(5) If the income of the householder in the household to which 
an applicant belongs is below £6 a week, it is held that the applicant 
needs to make a contribution to the household by way of rent, and 
an additional allowance is made on this account. This allowance 
is calculated with reference to the actual rent for the accommoda- 
tion shared by an applicant with the rest of the household. 


Detailed rules governing the application of these general prin- 
ciples were set out in a White Paper which was issued in explana- 
tion of the Bill.* The Bill itself provided that new draft Regulations 
should be prepared, submitted to Ministers, and made within a 
month after the Bill became law, and laid before Parliament “as 
soon as may be thereafter”. After approval by Parliament they 
are to come into effect on the “appointed day” to be specified in 
the Regulations themselves. It was recognised that it would not 
be possible for everyone whose case was affected by the new rules 
to begin to draw an allowance or pension on the new basis on the 





*In cases where the householder has two or more dependants apart from 
the applicant this amount is increased. The amount is increased also when 
there is more than one applicant in the household. In the case of applicants 
under 18 years of age the income limit beyond which no contribution towards 
household needs is presumed to be required is fixed at £4. 5s., with the same 
provisions for increasing this amount'as in the case of applicants over that age. 

2Or, in cases where the householder has dependants or where there are 
more than one applicant, below rather higher amounts, specified in the Act. 

* Memorandum by the Assistance Board, Jan. 1941. Cmd. 6247. 
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appointed day. There were, at the time when the Bill was under 
discussion, over a million supplementary pensioners and something 
approaching 200,000 recipients of unemployment allowances. It 
was prudent, therefore, to give the Board two months after the ap- 
pointed day to complete its task. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE NEW PROPOSALS 


It would be untrue to say that the Determination of Needs Bill, 
which embodied the new proposals, was received with the same 
euthusiasm as the Prime Minister’s announcement of 6 November 
1940, although there was nothing in the former which was not 
implicit in the latter. The Bill was generally welcomed as a great 
social advance—removing the sting from a major irritant in the 
body politic. But some doubts were expressed, even by those who 
welcomed the Bill, as to whether it would, in fact, fulfil the expec- 
tations of those who believed that the household means test was 
about to disappear. Thus it was pointed out that the resources of 
members of the household other than the applicant, his wife, and 
his dependants were, in effect, to be taken into account in dealing 
with applicants’ contributions to household expenses. Mr. Ness 
Edwards (a labour representative for a South Wales coal-mining 
constituency) declared that in such cases, “whenever the income 
reaches a certain point, the full force of the household means test 
is restored.” And even Mr. Pethick Lawrence, speaking in support 
of the Bill on behalf of the Labour Party, acknowledged that there 
were “some reservations which cause us some disquiet” and speci- 
fically mentioned the method whereby it was proposed to deal with 
applicants’ contributions to the expenses of households in which 
they might happen to be living. 

Several members, not confined to one political party, expressed 
their disappointment that the household means test was being re- 
tained, if only in an attenuated form. Some of them made the point 
that the cost of administering the new rules governing cases where 
the applicant was not a householder would probably exceed the 
amount which these rules would save directly. Other criticisms 
were directed against details. For example, Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
considered that 7s. a week was too large a sum to reckon as the 
normal payment made by an applicant to the expenses of a house- 
hold in which he might be living, and he thought that it should not 
be assumed that contributions to the overhead expenses of a house- 
hold had to be made by every applicant whose wages were less 
than 30s. (instead of 20s. as provided for in the Bill). Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence also suggested that if the resources of a household in 
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which an applicant (not himself the householder) was living were 
to be taken into account at all, this should be confined to cases 
where the income of the householder was more than £8 per week 
(the limit for inclusion in the unemployment insurance scheme). 
in response to this suggestion the Government introduced an amend- 
ment increasing the figure mentioned in the Bill from £5 to £6 


a week, 

Perhaps the most significant comment on the Bill came from 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest Bevin, when replying to the 
second reading debate. Mr. Bevin accepted full responsibility for 
the provisions of the Bill, which were the result of “an agreement 
with colleagues’, but at a later stage he was stung to reply to an 
interruption : 


No charge could be levelled against me as an individual, that as an indivi- 
dual I have not done my best to put it (the supplementary old-age pension) 
on a contributory basis as a right. I still adhere to that principle personally, 
because I have never liked pensions being subject to budgetary and other 
considerations. At some time or other, possibly in the future, the thing may 
have to be revised, but it is too big a job to raise now in the middle of a 
war ... If it is to be done, it had better be done as a complete job right 
through and on a comprehensive and consolidated basis.’ 

The second reading of the Bill was carried by 173 votes to 19, 
but it is freely admitted that many Labour members voted with 
mental reservations. The fact that 16 Labour members should 
have voted against the second reading in defiance of the Party 
policy gives some indication of the depths of feeling which still 
exist on the subject of the means test in some political circles in 
Great britain. 

It is too early to speculate on the future of the means test. 
Much will depend upon the way in which the provisions of the 
new measure work out in practice. Doubtless they will increase the 
number of persons in receipt of allowances and raise the average 
amount of the allowances which are paid. But it may well be, as 
critics have pointed out, that the new arrangements will create more 
anomalies than they remedy. If this proves to be the case, yet an- 
other revision of the Regulations will be called for, though it is 
doubtful whether the means test principle would survive any further 
qualifications. Sooner or later the time must come for Mr. Bevin’s 
fundamental reconstruction of the British social security services 
as a whole. When this takes place it is unlikely that the present 
compromise between an unconditional flat-rate payments system 
and a thoroughgoing investigation of family needs on “case work” 
lines will be tolerated. It is probable that the need for any form 
of means test—household or personal—in connection with un- 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 Feb. 1941. 
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employment assistance and old-age pensions will be greatly reduced 
by an extension of contributory insurance. On the other hand one 
may hope that the value of an individual “case-work” service 
(involving a comprehensive review of family circumstances when 
dealing with residual cases, exceptional needs, and special circum- 
stances) will come to be recognised. 


STATISTICAL NOTE 
Transitional Payments (Unemployment Relief), 1931-34. 


The means test was applied to applicants for transitional payments by 
the Order in Council of October 1931. Between 25 January 1932 and 3 Sep- 
tember 1932 the total number of initial applications in Great Britain was 
936,757, of whom 475,536 (50.8 per cent.) received full allowances; 289,726 
(30.9 per cent.) received reduced allowances; and 171,495 (18.3 per cent.) 
were disallowed. The average number of weekly payments was 988,000 in 
the year ending 31 March 1933 and 951,000 in the following year. The average 
weekly payment under the transitional payments scheme increased from 19s. 
in the period 12 November 1931—31 March 1932 to 19s. 9d. in the period 
1 April 1934—30 June 1934. During the next three months it rose to 21s. 
6d. following the restoration of the 10 per cent. cut in unemployment benefit 
which determined the “ceiling” for transitional payments. 


Unemployment Assistance Allowances, 1935-1941. 


When the first Regulations of the Unemployment Assistance Board came 
into operation on 7 January 1935, some 735,000 persons were in receipt of 
transitional payments and so were prima facie entitled to receive allowances. 
Since that date, with the improvement in employment, this total has fallen 
steadily. The average weekly number of payees was 712,500 in 1935; 630,000 
in 1936; 577,000 in 1937; and 544,500 in 1938. 

While the number of persons on the Board’s Register at any given time 
and the number of applications for allowances during any period are known 
exactly, no method whch does not involve undue cost has been devised by 
which it is possible to record the number of different individuals dealt with 
during a year or any similar period. The best estimate which the Board has 
been able to make is that its officers dealt with applications from about one 
and a quarter million different persons during the year 1938. 

Of those applicants who in 1938 made their first application to the Board, 
296,500 were granted allowances, 40,000 were adjudged to be outside the 
scope of the Act, 47,000 were found to possess resources sufficient for their 
needs as assessed under the Regulations, and 20,200 failed to prove that they 
had no work or only such part-time or intermittent work as not to enable 
them to earn sufficient to meet their needs. In 41,200 cases an allowance was 
not granted because the applicant did not proceed with his application, or 
for various other reasons. 

The average weekly payment of unemployment allowances rose from 23s. 
in 1935 to 23s. 9d. in 1936, and to 24s. 3d. in 1937. It fell slightly, to 24s. 
in 1938. 

Comparable figures for 1939 and 1940 are not yet available, but it is known 
that since the outbreak of war the number of applicants for unemployment 
allowances has fallen steeply. In February 1941 considerably less than 200,000 
payments were being made each week. 


Supplementary Old-Age Pensions, 1940. 


On 6 November 1940 Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, reported 
that supplementary pensions were at that time being paid in about 1,000,000 
cases at an annual charge, including winter allowances, of about £24 million. 
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As a man and wife living together were treated as one case, the actual number 
of beneficiaries was appreciably higher; on the basis of a sample enquiry it 
was put at 1,220,000. On the average, the weekly payment to a pensioner whose 
basic pension is normally at the rate of 10s. worked out at 7 s. 5d. This figure 
concealed a wide range of supplementary payments from ls. to 30s. weekly. 

The results of a sample investigation showed that in 37.7 per cent. of 
cases there were no resources other than the main pension; that in 29.9 per 
cent. there were other resources, but by reason of disregards or discretionary 
allowances no account was taken of such resources in assessing the supple- 
mentary pension; and in 32.4 per cent. resources went to reduce the supplemen- 
tary pension.’ 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 6 Nov. 1940. 





Land Tenure and Agricultural 
Unemployment in the United States 


The Work of the Farm Security Administration 


by 
M. CoLoMBAIN 


International Labour Office 


Clearly and insistently, the Permanent Agricultural Committee of 
the International Labour Office has shown that the complex and 
varied world of agriculture presents for study and action a com- 
bination of problems which are inseparably linked. These problems, 
or at least a large number of them, are common to farm labourers, 
settlers, sharecroppers, tenant farmers, and, often, small owners, 
all of whom live and work under very similar conditions, whatever 
their legal relationship with the land. But more than this: in spite 
ef appearances, which have sometimes been brought into exagger- 
ated relief—whether as the result of lazy thinking or, more fre- 
guently, of a definite intention to create and exploit discord—+t 
is being recognised more and more clearly that the standards of 
living and the social interests of those who work in cities and of 
those who work on the land (whatever their position) are closely 
interdependent. The next step is to try to perceive the essential 
parallels that can usefully be drawn between certain problems in 
the agricultural world and certain problems in the industrial world, 
problems which, although dissimilar in form, are similar in human 
content. 

For example, the problem of uhemployment exists in agriculture 
as in industry, its causes and methods of solution in the two being 
partly the same and partly different and its economic and social 
consequences equally serious in both. That this is so has been 
brought out by the numerous documents, published during 1940 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, on which the 
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present article is based. They analyse the situation of the poorest 
classes of the agricultural population and describe the mechanism, 
the objectives, and the first results of the measures which have 
been taken to relieve that situation. 

These measures do not constitute merely a sort of transposition 
into terms of agricultural policy of the methods used to combat 
industrial unemployment. They form a long-range programme witn 
many ramifications, which, by the resources brought into play and 
by the ambition to attack the evil at its roots, almost attains the 
status of an agrarian reform. At least, it may be said to comprise 
most of the principal elements of such a reform, and its gradual 
application may be held worthy of attentive consideration in all 
countries where judicious agrarian reform appears necessary for 
their economic development and social stability. 


F all the domestic problems which the present Administration in 

the United States had to face when it took over the management 
of affairs, one of the gravest and most urgent was unquestionably 
the problem of unemployment. Not only was there surplus labour 
in the industrial centres, but also lack of employment among the 
agricultural population: a million farm families, or about five mil- 
lion persons, were receiving relief in 1933.1. “There were a great 
many sharecroppers not on relief, whose relation to the land and 
the landlord was such that they were worse off than if they had 
been on relief.”* Summing up its observations, the Special Com- 
mittee on Farm Tenancy appointed at the end of 1936 to report 
to the President estimated that fully half of the farm population 
(that is to say, about 15 million human beings) were living in a 
state of economic insecurity. 

The effect of the special study devoted to this situation was that 
hy degrees the search for a cure took the place of the administra- 
tion of palliatives, and work for recovery that of the distribution 
of relief. All the activities included in this work are today under 
the administration and control of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, a body created on 1 September 1937 to continue, co-ordinate, 
and complete the work undertaken since 1933. 





*Cf. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION : 
History of the Farm Security Administration (1940). 

* Minutes of Second National Conference of Problems of the Negro and 
Negro Youth: Statement of Dr. Will W. ALEXANDER, Administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration (3 Jan. 1939). 

* Farm Tenancy, Report of the President’s Committee, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Resources Committee (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1937), p. 4. 
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To measure the scope of the Farm Security Administration's 
activities, to appraise the means applied, the methods, the first 
results and, consequently, the value of the experience acquired 
and of the lessons yielded, a knowledge of the nature of the prob- 
lem with which the Administration has to deal is needed; that is, the 
situation from which the poorest classes of the farm population are 
suffering must first be surveyed, and the causes of that situation 
sought. 


THE SITUATION 


A preliminary measure of the social insecurity in agriculture can 
be obtained by reflecting on the fact that the farm population, with 
only a tenth of the national income, represents nearly one-fourth 
of the total population of the United States, while it gives birth to 
and must rear one-third of the children in the country.’ 

The situation of the most disadvantaged farmers is roughly in- 
dicated by the way in which this farm income is divided among the 
farmers themselves. According to the 1930 census, 90 per cent. of 
the farm products placed on the market come from half of the 
farms. The other half of the farmers receive only one-tenth of the 


gross agricultural income. In other words, this one-eighth of the 
total population receives only about one one-hundredth of the national 


income, 


Low Incomes 


The 1930 census makes it possible to translate this general situa- 
tion into more precise terms of average family income. It shows 
that in 1929, a year of comparative prosperity, about 1,682,000 
farm families had an average annual income of less than $600, a 
figure which includes the value of everything produced by these 
families for their own consumption. This value enters likewise into 
the calculations which led the National Resources Committee to the 
conclusion that more than 1,690,000 farm families received in 1936 
an average annual income of less than $500, and that nearly half 
of them had an income of less than $250 a year (one dollar per 
person per week, if the farm family is taken to number five persons) 


Unemployment 


Obviously, these low average annual incomes of the classes 
under consideration are not entirely the result of low prices for 





: Cf. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION : 
Migration in the Near Future, by T. J. Woorrer Jr., Economic Adviser to 
the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration (1940). 
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farm products and insufficient remuneration for work done. They 
indicate the existence of partial unemployment for some, 
total unemployment for others, either temporary or of 
long duration. Remember that even as late as 1935 nearly 
two million farm families were receiving relief.1 A census of fam- 
ilies on relief in 1933 shows that the majority of the regions which 
had the greatest number of unemployed on relief were rural regions. 
In some of them the proportion of families on relief was as high 
as 20 to 30 per cent.” 

These unemployed are just as likely to be owners dispossessed 
by bankruptcy or tenants deprived of their tenure, as sharecroppers 
or unemployed farm labourers. And would it not be proper to 
include in this list, as partially unemployed, those owners and tenants 
who are located on farms too small to use their full working strength 
and secure for their families an adequate standard of living? There 
are many thousands of farm families in this situation.* Is it even 
forcing the comparison to describe as unemployment a situation 
where 500,000 owner and tenant families* have to seek for a living 
on land too poor to provide it? 


Migration 


Another feature of the situation is the phenomenon of migra- 
tion, which is so closely connected with unemployment. Since 1930 
several hundred thousand farm families have been uprooted. Their 
exact number, which varies from year to year, has never been 
ascertained, but it is estimated at not less than 200,000 and may 
be as much as or more than 350,000. Among these migrants are 
men who have always worked for wages, but the majority have 
been farm owners or tenants; most of them come from the southern 
and midwestern States. Today they “follow the crop” and, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture has said, “they are not people who are 
going some place, but are people leaving some place”’.5 Some of 
them travel as far as 3,000 miles a year. Their income is generally 
low; it ranges as a rule between $200 and $450 a year®, and can 


*Cf. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION : 
How the Farm Security Administration is Helping Needy Farm Families 
(1940). 

*Cf. P. G. Beck and M, C. Forster: Six Rural Problem Areas. 

* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 16. 

*Claude R. Wickarp: Low Income and Farm Problems. Testimony before 
the House Select Committee to Investigate Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens (11 Dec. 1940). 

°U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARM SeEcurITY ADMINISTRATION : 
Migrant Farm Labor (1940), p. 1. 
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go down to about $100, as was observed in California in 1935.) 
Their existence, in temporary roadside camps, is often wretched. 
Under-nourishment and disease are common among both adults and 
children. Medical care and possibilities of education for the children 
and social life for the adults are almost entirely lacking. 


Housing 


Furthermore, the housing conditions also of those low-income 
farm families which are not wandering along the roads are un- 
favourable. 

Even in 1929 about 1,500,000 tenant families were living in houses valued 
at less than $475; and in the South, half of all farm owners were living in 
homes worth less than $560. In 1934, more than 25 per cent. of all American 
farm homes lacked window screens; more than a third were unpainted; and 
an additional 30 per cent. needed repairing. More than 70 per cent. of our 
farm homes lacked a kitchen sink with a drain, and only one out of every 
ten had an indoor toilet.’ 

In the South, nearly 20 per cent. of the farm dwellings did not 
even have outdoor toilets. 


Sanitary Conditions 


These people are in a state of health which inevitably corresponds 
to their living conditions. Pellagra, malaria, hookworm, typhoid 
fever, etc., exact a heavy toll and in many localities there is little 
or no provision for maintaining health and treating disease.* The 
situation is particularly bad in certain southern States as regards 
morbidity and mortality, as well as the lack of medical facilities. 
For example, in 13 of these States, the examination of 121,388 
persons in 1929 revealed 34,134 cases (28 per cent.) of hookworm.* 
In the 9 cotton States, in 1934, there was one doctor to every 1,085 
persons and one hospital bed to every 210 persons, while the average 
for the entire United States was 785 persons per doctor and 120 
per hospital bed.® 


CAUSES OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS 


The depression which began in 1929, although it aggravated and 
brought into strong relief the situation which has just been briefly 





* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 63. 
2U. S. DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARM SecurITyY ADMINISTRATION : 
Security for Farm Tenants (1940), p. 8. 
* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 7. 
‘ Ibid., p. 58. In a rural county in the South, the Farm Security Adminis- 
i. .; oa 60 per cent. of the school children suffered from hookworm. 
id., p. 59. 
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described, was not its cause. The problem is no sudden passing one. 
Its origin is more remote and more lasting, and lies partly in the 
conditions inherent in the agricultural industry itself, partly in more 
general conditions. Whether general or specific in character, some 
of these causes have affected the situation of all farmers, even the 
most favoured; all of them have affected the poorest class of farmers 
and some account more directly for the sufferings of that class. 

Among the factors which may be considered as largely external 
to the organisation of agricultural economy itself, the chief are 
undoubtedly economic and demographic. 


Economic Factors 


There is no need to stress the economic factors. They enter into 
a more extensive programme of action than that discussed here. 
For a dozen years the prices of agricultural products have been 
unstable, as well as relatively lower than the prices of other com- 
modities. The slump in agricultural products—a scourge comparable 
to industrial unemployment—has become even more acute in recent 
years by reason of the shrinking of foreign markets. This shrinkage 
is far more serious for agriculture than for industry. For, although 
the export trade represents only 10 per cent. of the volume of busi- 
ness of the United States, one-half of the cotton crop is normally 
exported, 30 per cent. of the grape crop, 45 per cent. of the winter 
pears, plums, etc. But during the period 1935-1937 the average 
annual volume of American exports of grain and cereals, for in- 
stance, fell to 11 per cent. of what it had been before the depression : 
more recently, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations stated 
that exports of wheat and flour during the four months from June 
tc October 1940 had declined by more than 45 per cent. as compared 
with the same months of the previous year. Broadly speaking, “the 
average annual exports of all agricultural products in the 1935-1937 
period were less than one-half of what they had been in 1925-1929." 
It has been estimated that the shrinkage in foreign markets is equi- 
valent to the total production of almost 30 million acres of land. 


Demographic Factors 


The natural increase of the agricultural population is relatively 
large, and is much more rapid than that of other population groups. 
3etween 1929 and 1939 (the date of the last agricultural census) 
the increase averaged about 400,000 a year, and this rate of in- 





*U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: The Farmers’ Job in Strengthening 
Democracy, speech delivered by C. B. BaALpwin, Farm Security Administrator, 
(14 Dec. 1940), p. 6. 
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crease is still being maintained. This increased population no longer 
finds an outlet either on free land in the West or in industrial 
centres. There are no more free lands, and the free access to 
new land, which for more than a century was a form of subsidy 
to agriculture, is no longer possible. The growth of industry led 
from 1920 to 1929 to a net migration of 6 million land workers to 
the cities!; but since 1930 the rural exodus has come to a complete 
stop and has sometimes been replaced by a movement in the opposite 
direction. Hence it can be said that from 1930 to 1940 some 6 mil- 
lion persons stayed on the land who would have left if circum- 
stances had not changed.* The net result is that the farm popula- 
tion numbers today nearly 7 million families. This is a record 
figure, and in view of the tendency of the demand for labour to 
decrease, it indicates the existence of a reserve which it is becoming 
more and more difficult to employ. The fact that the agricultural 
over-population is most evident and rises most rapidly in the 400 
counties where the standard of living is lowest makes the picture 
still more gloomy. 

Besides these general causes of the difficult condition of the 
farmers there are other factors, connected more directly with the 
structure and organisation of agriculture and tending to aggravate 
the lot of low-income farmers, while at the same time increas- 
ing their number. Some of these are clearly technical in char- 
acter ; others lie in a state of indebtedness combined with inadequate 
credit facilities;"and yet others in the weakness too often seen in 
the legal ties of the farmers, with the land or the landlord as the 
case may be, 


Technical Factors 


The single-crop system which prevails in many areas makes the 
farm income depend directly and completely on fluctuations in the 
prices of that crop, and so turns the farmer willy-nilly into a specu- 
lator. It leads to exhaustion of the soil and impoverishment of the man 
who cultivates it. It is generally accompanied by old-fashioned 
methods and defective training. Left to his own resources, a poor 
farmer cannot take advantage of certain technical improvements 
(new varieties of seed, new fertilisers, machinery, etc.), but has to 
meet the formidable competition of the lower costs of productiun 
and higher efficiency of labour that they entail. The following 
comparison, made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is a 
striking illustration of the effects of increased mechanisation in 





*Claude R. Wickarp: loc. cit. 
*Tre Farmers’ Job in Strengthening Democracy, op. cit. 
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agriculture. To raise 20 bushels of wheat per acre needed 57.7 
man-hours with the methods used in 1830, about 8.8 man-hours in 
1896, when the binder and thresher were used, and only 3.3 man- 
hours in 1930 with the combine.’ Since 1930 the use of machinery 
has continued to spread rapidly. For example, from 1930 to 1938 
the number of tractors in use on farms rose from about 900,000 to 
1,327,989, one-third of which were bought in 1935. During the 
single year 1937, more tractors were bought than were in use in 
1920. It is estimated that mechanisation alone has reduced the 
number of workers needed today to produce the same quantity as in 
1929 by about 1,500,000.? 

Caused partly by the faulty methods of cultivation in certain 
areas, soil erosion has assumed the proportions of a catastrophe, 
involving more than 60 per cent. of the cultivated land of the 
United States; nearly 20 per cent. has become quite unfit for culti- 
vation and about 43 per cent. needs the most careful attention to 
be kept in cultivation at all*, a condition which, as we shall see, can- 
not always be satisfied. It has been said that “every day enough 
soil to make 200 forty-acre farms still is washing or blowing away”’*, 
and with it, farmers’ possibilities of employment. 


Credit and Indebtedness 


Before the establishment of the Federal land-bank system in 
1916, the conditions under which land could be obtained on credit 
were particularly burdensome and inconvenient. Not only were in- 
terest rates high, running from 5 to 8 per cent. and upward, but 
the term of the loan was too short (from 3 to 5 years) and repay- 
ment could not be made by instalments; besides, the amount of the 
loans granted by mortgage brokers, insurance companies, etc., cov- 
ered only 50 per cent. of the value of the land (sometimes less) 
and 20 per cent. of the value of the farm buildings. 

It is only since 1935 that loans granted by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner can be as much as 75 per cent. of the value of the farm 
to be bought, so that for long after the establishment of the Fed- 
eral land-bank system many low-income farmers were unable to 





Cf. Leacue or Nations: Conditions and Improvement of Crop Production, 
Stock-raising and Rural Industries. Contributions by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture to the technical documentation prepared for the European 
Conference on Rural Life (1939). 

*R. W. Hupcens, Assistant Administrator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration: Significance of our Low-Income Farmers in our National Economy, 
Address given at Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg (1940). 

*Tbid., p. 4. 

*The Farmers’ Job in Strengthening Democracy, op. cit. 
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take advantage of it.1_ Later the drop in farm prices, which made 
the repayment of debts more uncertain, again discouraged the acqui- 
sition of preperty by borrowing. 

Another obstacle to acquiring land, and indeed, one of the dif- 
ficulties in farm operation in general, has been and still is the 
inadequacy of the organisation of short and intermediate term 
credit. The Federal Intermediate Credit Act of 1923 and the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933 have provided only an incomplete solution to 
this problem. The stringent security conditions to be satisfied by 
borrowers mean that many small tenant farmers and sharecroppers 
do not benefit by this legislation, but can obtain credit only at very 
high rates from local lending agencies. The situation is particularly 
difficult for those one-crop farmers who, especially in certain south- 
ern States, receive advances of food, feed, and other supplies from 
their landlord or local merchant at a rate of interest averaging from 
20 to 50 per cent. a year.” 

Neither are farm owners free from indebtedness and credit dif- 
ficulties. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his message to Con- 
gress on 16 February 1937, could say: 


Thousands of farmers commonly considered owners are as insecure as 
tenants. The farm owner-operator’s equity in his property is, on the average, 
42 per cent., and in some of our best farming sections is as little as one-fifth.’ 


According to the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy, about 
11 per cent. of the mortgaged farms are indebted for more than 
75 per cent. of their value, and about 5 per cent. are indebted in 
excess of their full value. Not all these farms are in distress, but 
it is clear that in a period of depression the owner who is heavily 
indebted is more liable than others to brankruptcy. In fact, for the 
country as a whole, the yearly number of foreclosures or forced 
sales for debt is about equal to the number of farms which are 


mortgaged above their value. 


Insecurity of Tenure 


It is self-evident that the farmer loses the relative stability and 
security of his condition when he loses his “independence”, that 
is to say, the possession, or at least the stable occupation, of his 
land. Perhaps even more than the inadequate organisation of farm 
credit, insecurity of tenure is the most important of the many fac- 
tors in the present situation of low-income farmers. 





* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 45. 
* Ibid, p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 
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The agricultural census of 1935 made this situation very clear, 
as may be seen from the following figures: 





Numbers of acres of land 


Type of operator Number of Owned by Not owned by 
operators operator operator 











3,210,224 390,977,830 -- 
688,867 131,710,099 134,360,615 


Full owners | 
Part owners | 
Farm managers 48,104 — 60,664,268 
Tenant farmers | 2,148,899 — 306,963,757 
Croppers 716,256 a 29,838,550 


6,812,350 522,687,929 531,827,190 

















Total 





A study of this table reveals the following facts regarding the 
status of the land and those who farm it. 

In the first place, a little less than half (49.57 per cent.) of the 
cultivated land is operated by the owners and 50.43 per cent. by 
persons not owning the land they occupy. 

Secondly, the table shows that only 47 per cent. of the operators 
own all the land which they cultivate; that a little over 10 per cent. 
own part of the land which they cultivate; and that about 42 per 
cent. own no land at all. As 41.5 per cent. of the full and part 
owners have their farms mortgaged, only one farmer out of three 
owns the land free of mortgage. 

The situation is made even clearer, and seen to be still worse, 
if, instead of considering the number of operators, account is taken 
of the total number of persons involved. According to the agricul- 
tural census of 1935, the number of persons living on farms was 
31,800,907. This total is roughly made up as follows: 

(1) Persons living on mortgage-free farms owned by the operator, about 
10,641,000 ; 
(2) Persons living on mortgaged farms owned by the operator, about 

7,549,000 ; 

(3) Persons living on rented farms, the livestock and equipment belonging 

to the operator, about 10,100,000; 

Persons living on rented farms, the livestock and equipment not belong- 
ing to operator, about 3,120,000. 

In other words, about 24 per cent. of all the persons living on 
farms live on mortgaged land and about 40 per cent. do not own 
any land. Of the latter, more than 3 million, or nearly 10 per cent. 
of the total number, own no stock or equipment, and to this group 
should be added a large proportion of those farm labourers who 
do not live on the farm. 





‘Apparently this figure does not include the hired farm labourers who 
do not live on the farm. The total number of farm labourers in 1930 was 
2,733,000. This figure is more significant than that for 1935, which applies to 
the first week in January, a slack time in agriculture. 
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Not only are there relatively few owner-operators, and still fewer 
who are entirely free from mortgage debt; there is the added fact 
that their ownership of the land is not always solidly assured. In 
some cases, this precarious condition is the result of heavy mort- 
gage charges. In these and many other cases it can often be ascribed 
also to the relatively low return from the land owned. For the 
owner-operators are in the main located in the less productive areas. 
In the struggle to obtain the most productive land, farmers of 
limited means have been unable to compete with buyers looking 
only for an investment for their capital, much less with speculators.’ 
For example, in the Middle West during the period shortly before 
1920, land was sold at a price which could be expected to yield a 
return of not more than 2 or 3 per cent., although the buyer had 
had to borrow at rates in the neighbourhood of 6 per cent.” 

Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show the degree of instability of farm 
ownership, both for investors and for owner-operators. During the 
seven-year period 1930-1937, there were about three and a half mil- 
lion transfers of farm property, and over a million and a half of 
these transfers were due to foreclosure, forced sales, or bankruptcy? ; 
there seems no reason to doubt that a large proportion of these 
failures can be laid to the burden of debt and the relatively low 
productivity of certain land. 

This insecurity in the possession of land is also illustrated by 
the fact that from 1880 to 1935 the proportion of farm tenants 
to the total number of operators rose from 25.6 per cent. to 42.1 
per cent. Omitting the year 1935, which is marked by a slight rise 
in the curve, this weakening of the ties between the operator and 
the land continued over the period of 55 years for which data have 
been collected. The proportion of operators not owning their land 
was 25.6 per cent. in 1880; 28.4 per cent. in 1890; 35.3 per cent. in 
1900; 37.0 per cent. in 1910; 38.1 per cent. in 1920; 42.4 per cent. 
in 1930; 42.1 per cent. in 1935. 

While owners have been and still are in a precarious condition, 
the many who have had to drop back to the level of tenants, and 
even to that of hired labour, naturally have not strengthened their 
situation by this loss of position, but the contrary. 

This is self-evident in the case of the hired labourers. With 
the exception of those who, although hired by the month, have 





*Cf. Dover P. Trent, Chief, Tenure Improvement Section, Farm Security 
Administration: The Nation’s Soil and Human Resources. Soil Impoverish- 
ment and Human Impoverishment. 

*Farm Tenancy: op. cit. p. 41. 

*Dover P. TRENT: op. cit. 
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permanent employment throughout the year and live on their em- 
ployers’ farms, the large majority of farm labourers are only 
employed irregularly. 

But the lot of a large number of tenants is hardly more inde- 
pendent and secure than that of the owner-operator. As the figures 
of the agricultural census of 1935 show, nearly one-fourth of the 
tenants owned no stock or equipment and consequently depended 
on their landlord for everything needed to operate the farm. And 
of those who owned a few animals and some equipment, more 
than three-fourths were paying their rent in kind. 

The feature that distinguishes the situation of too many tenants 
and makes it so precarious lies primarily in the actual conditions 
cf tenure.t The leases are not sufficiently definite in their terms 
and they run for periods which are both uncertain and too short. 

The uncertainty in the terms of leases comes from the custom 
of oral agreements. The number of written contracts is unknown, 
but current observation suggests that it is small. It has even been 
estimated that at least three-fourths of the 2,865,155 farm tenants 
rent and operate their farms on the basis of simple oral agreements.” 
In the course of the period they cover, these agreements often have 
to be adjusted and discussed and may thus give rise to misunder- 
standings and quarrels between landlord and tenant. 

The 1935 agricultural census gives information on the actual 
duration of occupancy at least, though not on the terms of occu- 
pancy specified in written contracts and oral agreements. It shows 
that, in the spring of 1935, 71.4 per cent. of the tenants had occu- 
pied the land which they were working for less than five years, 
47.3 per cent. had occupied it for one year at the most, and 34.2 
per cent. (980,000 operator families) for less than one year. More- 
over, the year-to-year lease is prevalent throughout the country. It 
is probable that at least three-fourths of the tenants have no assur- 
ance that they may occupy the farm for more than one year, and 
in some southern and western States the proportion who move every 
year may be estimated at 40 per cent.* A circumstance which main- 
tains and even encourages this practice is that a fairly large pro- 
portion of the owners of rented farms are widows, business men, 
banks and credit institutions, building societies, insurance com- 





*“Probably no other type of transaction, with the possible exception of the 
industrial employer-employee relationship, so vitally affects the economic and 
social welfare of as many American people as the tenure arrangements between 
the 13,000,006 people who live on rented farms and the owners or landlords 
from whom they rent.” Dover P. Trent, op. cit., p. 10. 

® Ibid. 

® Tbid. 
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panies, etc., who have acquired their title through the preceding 
owner’s bankruptcy or forced sale and are, so to speak, tem- 
porary and unwilling owners. A large number of these involuntary 
owners are in a hurry to sell their land again. This prevents the 
tenant from securing a long lease; very often it is even agreed that 
he must vacate the farm at any time during the year if the land 
is sold. 

It is clear that, whenever the period of occupancy is shortened 
to such an extent, no rational system of crop rotation can be estab- 
lished, nor can necessary maintenance work, and still less the im- 
provement of soil and buildings, be undertaken. The soil becomes 
exhausted, buildings become dilapidated, both tenant and landlord 
become impoverished.” In the case of the tenant, this gradual im- 
poverishment is aggravated by the considerable cost of each of his 
frequent movings. The loss to the tenants who move every year 
has been estimated at 50 million dollars, and this expense falls on 
those who are least able to pay it. Moreover, this economic waste, 
from which the whole community suffers, and not only certain in- 
dividuals, may be regarded as less serious than the wastage of 
human and social values due to the fact that thousands of women 
and children can never stop anywhere long enough to make a home. 


Such, then, are the main outlines of the problem raised by the 
situation of a very large class of farmers. This necessarily brief 
analysis of the causes of the situation is by no means exhaustive. 
With respect to the system of land tenure and the decrease in the 
relative number of owner-operators in particular, it neglects certain 
historical explanations, such as the emancipation of the slaves, 
which, in the South, led to the development of the cropper system 
in place of the plantation system; or the traditional practice of 
converting the public domain into private property, a practice which, 
combined with unconditional property rights and with no restric- 
tions, or almost none, on the use made of the property, has facil- 
itated the acquisition of farm land by persons or companies not 
directly interested in agriculture. 

Not only is the present analysis brief and incomplete; it also 
suffers from the defect inherent in every analysis of the kind: 





1 Absenteeism is generally more common in the western States than else- 
where, and Montana is perhaps an extreme case. However that may be, a 
fairly recent enquiry showed that only 41 per cent. of the land in that State 
was owned by private individuals, 30 per cent. being owned by persons resident 
in the State and 11 per cent. by persons living outside it. Cf. Farm Tenancy, 
op. cit., p. 46. 

*The agricultural census of 1935 gives the value of land and buildings 
occupied by tenants as $10,307,948,715. 

* Security for Farm Tenants, op. cit., p. 8. 
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it breaks up a living whole and temporarily neglects the reciprocal 
relationships between the different elements of that whole. In this 
case, however, the whole can be pieced together automatically, as 
it were. For it is clear that the situation of the most disadvantaged 
farmers cannot be explained by a small number of simple isolated 
causes. It is the result of several series of causes with multiple effects 
which meet, act, and react upon each other in a complex system in 
which they find the agents of their own reproduction. 
Inadequate incomes mean, or can mean, unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of housing, nutrition and health, indebtedness, lack of credit, 
bad farming, all at once. In turn, poor health conditions affect in- 
come; for sudden illness can destroy at a blow the entire savings 
of a household, and the absence of medical care can lower the 
worker’s productivity. Similarly, debts which must be paid are an 
additional burden on income; they keep the farmer from obtaining 
the means of improving his farm, aggravate the conditions under 
which he can obtain credit, and so the circle determined by pov- 
erty, sickness, and debt is traced again. So, also, while insecurity 
of tenure is one of the principal factors in soil erosion because it 
is an inducement to the transitory tenant to get the maximum in- 
come out of the soil at the least expense, this erosion, in turn, helps 


to drive the farmer from one poor farm to another. Thus, in vari- 


ous ways, the effects reproduce their causes. 

However, in this labyrinth of causes with multiple effects and 
effects with multiple causes, it is possible to discern two factors 
which are at the root of most of the others. These are indebt- 
edness and inadequately organised credit, on the one hand, and 
uncertainty of tenure on the other. Without neglecting other causes, 
it is primarily to dealing with these two factors that the efforts of 
the Farm Security Administration are directed. 


THE Farm SEcURITY ADMINISTRATION 


It must be repeated that the situation broadly outlined above is 
not that of all farmers. But the estimates which have been cited 
from the report of the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy! appear 
to justify the conclusion that it either affects or menaces half of the 
farm population. 

The problem is thus both vast and serious, whether it is consid- 
ered from the economic point of view, that is to say, with reference 
to the role of agriculture as the fundamental industry for feeding 
the nation and as a market for industrial products, or whether it 
is considered from the social point of view. ' 


*See above, p. 646. 
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The problem of unproductive land is serious, but the problem of unpro- 
ductive lives which people must live upon unproductive land is incomparably 
more serious . . . Worn-out, eroded, gullied, lifeless, and barren hillsides are 
certainly important from the standpoint of the national welfare, and the dila- 
pidated houses on many farms are a matter of serious public concern, but the 
hopeless and fruitless lives of the people who occupy these dilapidated houses 
and who struggle for existence upon these impoverished lands assume the 
appearance of a national tragedy.’ 


it is a tragedy which affects the whole nation, in the present and 
in the future, for, as the same author also writes: 


In the main and through the generations, the ideals of a nation cannot 
rise far above nor fall far below the ideals which are inculcated and nurtured 
around the farm firesides of the nation. In the main and over the generations, 
the standard of living of a nation cannot rise far above nor fall far below 
the standard of living which prevails in the farm homes of the nation; and 
in the main and over the generations, a civilisation cannot rise far above 
nor fall far below the standard of richness, fulness, and security which its 
rural people enjoy.’ 


It is this realisation that the interests of the community are one 
which has inspired the numerous measures taken by the Government 
of the United States to help agriculture in general and the least 
fortunate classes of farmers in particular. 

The general measures aim chiefly at raising and stabilising the 
prices of agricultural products and the income of farmers (Ever- 
Normal Granary, adjustment and conservation programmes, crop 
insurance on wheat, storage loans, marketing agreements, and a 
variety of efforts to widen the markets for farm products at home 
and abroad). Their object is also conservation of the soil and its 
resources (Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Flood Con- 
trol Law of 1936) and rural equipment (extension of rural electri- 
fication, bringing a water supply to arid and semi-arid areas) ; and 
they include legislation on rural credit. 

Parallel to governmental action and efficiently aided by the 
Administration (especially by the manifold work of the Farm Credit 
Administration), the work of the farmers’ own co-operative organ- 
isations is developing, It is in the hands of 10,700 associations, 
which comprised 3,300,000 members in 1939 and had a total trade 
amounting to $2,100 million during the year 1938-39, the total for 
marketing alone ($1,765 million being nearly one fifth—19.5 per 
cent—of the total farm income for 1939—about $9,000 million). 

The growth of the co-operative movement does more than reflect 
the farmers’ preference for independent, responsible forms of action 





*Dover P. TRENT: op. cit., p. 19. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 
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and their qualities of initiative, ingenuity, and courage. The move- 
ment has become, by unanimous consent, one of the principal 
factors in the technical, economic, and social progress of agriculture. 
It presupposes, however, that those who belong to it not only wish 
to help themselves and each other, but have the strength and means 
to do so. Yet it cannot be denied that many farmers, particularly 
in the southern States, are not in a position to draw on themselves 
for the necessary strength until strength is brought to them from 
outside. These are the farmers whom it is the principal aim of the 
Farm Security Administration to help; but, as will be shown, the 
idea is not that the farmer’s own exertions should become super- 
fluous, but that he should be enabled to make them and to good 
effect. 

The rehabilitation work of the Farm Security Administration 
(usually abbreviated to F.S.A.) is thus concentrated on those farm- 
ers who cannot rise again without outside assistance and are inel- 
igible for loans or assistance from any other institution. This basic 
criterion excludes all considerations bearing on the farmer’s rela- 
tionship to the land; it covers farm labourers (including migrants) 
as much as owners crushed by debt, tenants and sharecroppers ir 
difficulties, farm tenant families as much as owner families who can- 
not make a living out of land which is too unproductive or to» 
small, and farm youth without opportunities for employment. 


Origin of the Farm Security Administration 


The F.S.A. was no sudden, full-fledged creation. Rather, it is 
the focus towards which various experiments and activities, begun 
in se parate fields, have converged when they reached a certain point 
in their evolution. It may be said to have originated in the assistance 
in cash or in kind which the different States have had to distribute 
since the beginning of the economic depression to needy farm 
families, as well as’to the industrial unemployed. That this is the 
starting point is significant, because, whatever action the F.S.A. 
came to take afterwards or will take in the future, the origin of that 
action is agricultural unemployment, or a situation in agriculture 
which corresponds to unemployment in industry. Its twofold objec- 
tive is to fight, on the one hand, the economic and social effects and, 
on the other, the causes of unemployment in agriculture; and its 
history lies in the transition that has taken place from the study of 
a particular unemployment situation to the study of the relationship 
of the farmer to the land. 

The first steps were taken, by way of experiment, by several 
States (notably Alabama and Texas, then the cotton States, then 
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Tennessee and Wisconsin) which substituted loans of tools, live- 
stock, seed, and fertiliser for the direct relief given to farmers. 
This method of assistance had the advantage of being less of a 
burden to public funds and of helping the farmers, not merely to 
feed themselves, but to rehabilitate themselves through their work. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration adopted the idea, 
in which it saw the basis of a long-term agricultural policy, and set 
up the Rural Rehabilitation Division in 1934 to put that idea into 
effect. 

The next step was to make loans in cash, which, although at 
first repaid in agricultural products, were also repaid in cash. The 
loans were granted under certain conditions, which were main- 
tained by the successive authorities responsible and will be de- 
scribed in the course of the following account of the work of the 
F.S.A. 

In the case of families on unproductive farms, there was natur- 
ally no security and no use for simple short-term loans. Hence a 
resettlement policy was adopted to help these families to move to 
better land, while part of the abandoned land was purchased by 
the Federal Government and converted into hunting, grazing, forest, 
and park reserves. 

For the same reason, additional assistance had to be given to 
the heavily indebted farmers who were liable to foreclosure or 
bankruptcy. This led the Farm Credit Administration, in 1933, to 
undertake the adjustment of agricultural debts. 

On 30 April 1935 the Resettlement Administration was set up 
to co-ordinate all the above-mentioned activities relating to the 
rehabilitation of persons or the utilisation of the soil. At first this 
Administration was an autonomous office, but by an Order of the 
President of 31 December 1936 it became an integral part of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In November 1936 the President had appointed the previously 
mentioned Special Committee on Farm Tenancy to study the whole 
problem and make a report on a long-term programme of action. 
The Committee published its report in February 1937, and on 22 
July of the same year the law known as the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act was enacted, the principal object of which was “to 
promote more secure occupancy of farms and farm homes, to cor- 
rect the economic instability resulting from some present forms of 
tenancy ...” Lastly, on 1 September 1937 the Farm Security 
Administration (F.S.A.) was created; it took over in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the functions of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion (except for the purchase and conversion of unproductive land) 
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and was made responsible for giving effect to all the new provisions 
in favour of farm tenants contained in the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 


Activities of the Farm Security Administration 


The problem before the F.S.A. has at least three aspects: to 
bring immediate relief where that is the most urgent need; to create 
remedial conditions wherever possible; and to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. It must be attacked on all three fronts immediately and 
at the same time, either because it will require time for the action 
taken to produce its full effects and it is important to start promptly, 
or because the needs to be met cannot wait. To prevent recurrence 
of the evil, the legislature believes that the relationship of the farmer 
to the land must be completely recast and that ownership of the 
land by the man who farms it must be encouraged. This is perhaps 
the fundamental object of the programme of action; certainly, its 
achievement calls for most patience. To help the farmer in distress 
to stand on his own feet again is a part of the immediate programme 
of action and can be effected in a few months or a few years. These 
two forms of action are destined to have lasting effects, the second 
as a remedy, the first as tending to bring about the desired solution. 
Accordingly, the F.S.A. has devoted its main efforts to these two 
objectives, and they will also be examined here in greater detail. 
But to some of the men who work on the land, whether for wages 
or otherwise, these measures can give no help, either because they 
do not occupy land, or because the land they occupy is quite unfit, 
under any conditions, to afford them an adequate living. Whatever 
rehabilitation action is undertaken for them must be preceded by 
rescue action. It is for this purpose that migrant camps and home- 
steads have been established, systems which will be considered 
briefly before turning to the work of rehabilitation proper and the 
facilities offered to farmers who desire to regain ownership of the 


land. 


Migrant Camps. 


The existence of migrant farm labour is evidence of a situation 
of agricultural distress which it may be hoped will be temporary. 
But it also meets a permanent need, that of the very big mechanised 
farms, which cannot survive without the seasonal assistance of the 
large reserves of the labourers whom they have helped to uproot, 
as well as the largely seasonal demand of medium, and even of 
small, farms for the picking of such crops as cotton, fruit, etc. In 
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both cases, an attempt had to be made to render the living condi- 
tions of these labourers endurable, although the Administration 
aims primarily at checking unnecessary migration at its source, 

It was particularly for sanitary reasons that the F.S.A. began 
in 1936 to build camps for the migrant farm labourers. The earliest 
camps consisted simply of rows of wooden platforms, on which 
the migrants could pitch their tents. The more recent consist of 
one-room wooden or metal shelters and are equipped with sanitary 
units—usually one for every 40 or 50 shelters or platforms—com- 
prising shower baths, toilets, and laundry tubs. Most of them also 
have a ward for the isolation of contagious diseases, a first-aid sta- 
tion, a children’s clinic and nursery with resident nurse, a small 
automobile repair shop, an office and house for the camp manzger, 
and a community building for religious services and other meetings. 
Each camp can accommodate from 200 to 350 families. 

The manager is an official of the F.S.A. A camp council, elected 
by the residents, constitutes a sort of governing body and represents 
the camp population in its relations with the manager. Most prob- 
lems of discipline and order are handled by the council, but the 
final decision lies with the manager. 

Around the council as nucleus, camp life is organised with the 
help of such bodies as the “good neighbours committee”, formed 
by the women residents, which acts as a committee of welcome for 
newcomers; the child welfare committee, which gives elementary 
instruction in hygiene, first aid, and child welfare; sewing groups, 
which make clothing for the children; and a committee for dances 
and sports events. 

Residents must provide their own tents (unless there are per- 
manent shelters), furniture, and household utensils. They contribute 
about 10 cents a day to a welfare fund, which is administered 
jointly by the camp council and the manager. This fund is used 
for minor improvements to the camp, or to help families in need; 
its accounts are audited by representatives of the Administration. 
In addition to its financial contribution, each family is expected to 
give two hours of work every week for the upkeep of the camp. 
Families which cannot pay their 10 cents a day generally give an 
extra two hours’ work a week. 

The establishment of these camps has done much to improve 
the sanitary condition of farm migrants and to prevent the spread 
of disease, but it has not entirely solved the problem of medical 
care. In order to bring migrants in California and Arizona the 
necessary care, the F.S.A. in 1938 helped to form the Agricultural 
Workers’ Health and Medical Association. It finances this body, 
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which is managed by a board of directors including representatives 
of the California Medical Association, the State relief administra- 
tion, and the State board of health. The Association maintains 15 
local offices and clinics along the main routes of migration. Serious 
cases are treated by local physicians at uniform reduced rates. 
Patients pay what they can afford for the care received; the re- 
mainder of the cost is met by the Association. 

As the opportunities for farm work are not always constant in 
any particular area, some of the camps remain unoccupied for 
several weeks each year. To secure more continual use of its 
equipment, the F.S.A. began experimenting in 1939 with mobile 
camps, which were found successful and therefore developed. These 
camps are composed of some 200 tent platforms and all the other 
equipment of the ordinary camps, transported on trucks. They 
also include a gasoline tank truck of about 1800 gallons’ capacity, 
a truck of the same capacity for hot water, a truck of double this 
capacity for cold water, pipes, cables for electricity, etc. 

In contrast to these mobile camps, the Administration has also 
built a number of /abour homes near some of the fixed camps. These 
houses are intended for the farm families (about 50 out of 350) 
which can find permanent employment on neighbouring farms. 
They are rented for about $8 a month, and each is provided with 
a small garden, where the family can augment its income by pro- 
ducing part of its own food. 

In a few camps, the residents of these cottages have even been 
able to rent a piece of land in the vicinity, which they work collec- 
tively. Any surplus vegetables, milk, and other products are usually 
sold to families living in the camp. 

This tendency appears more clearly in a few, still exceptional cases 
where farm migrants have been able to settle on land having no 
connection with any camp; this land, bought by the F.S.A., is rented 
to them by it, and they work it in common on a co-operative basis. 
Thus one is led by easy stages from the concept of camps to the 
concept of homesteads. 


Homesteads. 


Among the measures for the assistance of farmers who are not 
migrants but have to be moved because there is no means of helping 
them adequately on a farm which is too poor or too small for econ- 
omic operation, the F.S.A. has inherited a homesteads programme 
from its predecessors. 

The purpose of the programme is twofold. On the one hand. 
it offers a solution to the problem of helping a certain number of 
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technically capable but economically incapacitated farmers to make 
a new start. On the other hand, it is partly an experiment in estab- 
lishing, inculcating, and developing new methods of farming and 
of rural organisation. This second objective betrays one of the 
fundamental cares of the F.S.A., the desire that each of its differ- 
ent projects shall be combined with a constant effort to educate, 
to spread the use of better technical methods and better farm man- 
agement, and with an appeal to those concerned to act together in 
their own interests. 

Although varied in application, the principle of the programme 
is simple. The Administration buys good land, puts up houses and 
farm buildings on them, and installs the new settlers, giving them 
also all the necessary advice about the best farming methods. Some 
settlers rent the land so placed at their disposal ; others buy it, liquid- 
ating the debt by payments spread over a period of 40 years. 

The various homestead projects can be reduced to two main 
types, the “rural communities” and the “scattered homesteads’, but 
of course include intermediate forms. 


The rural communities are built up from scratch. They consist 
of a certain number of farms grouped together around their school, 


store, and some other collective institutions. A typical instance is 
the community at Lake Dick, Arkansas, which may be briefly de- 
scribed. About 80 families have been established on an area of about 
3700 acres. The farming is partly individual and partly collective. 
Thus each family has its own ground, where it raises vegetables, 
poultry, and other products for its own consumptien. But a large 
part of the land is reserved for the production on a co-operative 
basis of crops for sale. The co-operative, which comprises all the 
families, has bought the equipment necessary to raise cotton, sweet 
potatoes, soybeans, peanuts, corn, etc., and manages the farm on 
a rational plan which allows of spreading the work as uniformly 
as possible over the year and includes crop rotation to combat ero- 
sion and recreate the fertility of the soil. The livestock (mules, 
cows, hogs) is housed jointly in barns which are better equipped 
and cost less than small separate pens. Placing the stock in common 
makes it possible to use pedigree sires, which none of the settlers 
would be able to afford individually. Among the community enter- 
prises of the association there is also a co-operative retail store for 
all articles of household use, a store for the articles necessary for 
farm work, a repair shop, a cotton gin, a starch mill, a flour and 
feed mill, a syrup mill, a meat-curing establishment, and a marketing 
co-operative. 
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As on the other homesteads and in most of the F.S.A. projects, 
the management of the whole enterprise as well as of the individual 
households is conducted according to a plan agreed upon between 
the Administration and the persons concerned. These plans, as we 
shall see, form an essential part of the F.S.A. rehabilitation work. 

The community also possesses a medical care service, of the 
kind described later. Finally, with its school, its nursery, its library, 
its vocational training scheme (repair of machinery, farm account- 
ing, horticulture, etc., for the men, domestic economy, child welfare, 
and food canning for the women), its leisure-time committee (holi- 
days, theatre, sports), the Lake Dick project constitutes a complete 
community, endowed with an active social life. 


The subsistence homesteads, which were first established in 1933, 
are considered a variety of rural community. Intended for workers 
who earn a living both from farming and from industrial work, 
these homesteads, too, are experimental in character. They make 
it possible to study how seasonal work in industry, combined with 
part-time farm work (on about 3 acres of land), can raise the stand- 
ard of living of those who take it up, while reducing public relief 
costs. Hence some of these communities are situated near indus- 
trial centres, while others have created their own local industries. 

Most of them are managed by non-profit associations. The as- 
sociation holds a title to the property in return for a mortgage given 
to the Administration, and is responsible for the payments to be 
made by the residents, the maintenance and management of the 
community, and the repayment of the debt. 

The experiment—so far successful—which has been made 
with these semi-agricultural, semi-industrial communities is con- 
sidered to be of special value at a time when the problem of indus- 
trial decentralisation is preoccupying certain great business concerns 
and all the agencies responsible for production for national defence. 


The scattered homesteads, the second main type of homestead 
project, are designed to turn other possibilities to account and to 
meet other needs than is the case with the rural communities. They 
are located in areas where it is still possible to find room for new 
individual farms among the existing farms. Generally the home- 
steads are rented. When the occupants, assisted by the advice of 
F.S.A. experts, have proved their ability, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to buy the land on terms which vary but in any case involve 
small payments spread over a long period. This system is something 
like a foreshadowing and a beginning of the procedure adopted 
more recently in application of the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
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Land-Leasing Co-operatives. 


Since its foundation, the F.S.A. has limited itself to supervising 
and helping the homesteads which it had inherited from preceding 
administrations and does not open new ones. But the experience 
gained from these homesteads and the evolution of some of them 
have inspired a new form of action which, moreover, gives effect 
to a recommendation of the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy. 
This is the formation of land-leasing co-operatives. 

The first association of this type began to operate in the spring 
of 1939. A year later there were 31 of them, comprising a total of 
1,699 families (949 coloured families and 750 white families). They 
are located in the southern States: 13 in Arkansas, 10 in Louisiana, 
4 in Mississippi, 2 in Missouri, and 2 in Alabama. They take the 
place of plantations of the traditional type which are too large 
(more than 3,000 acres on the average) to be rented to a single 
farmer and which the owner does not want to rent to several tenants. 

To form a co-operative association, the group of farmers, with 
the help of the F.S.A., draw up its rules, subcribe a share of one 
dollar each, elect a board of directors, and form themselves into 
an association in conformity with the law of the State. 

Next, the association rents the land from the owner, generally 
for a period of five to ten years. The lease provides that the main- 
tenance of existing buildings shall be guaranteed either by the owner 
or by the occupants, for an agreed amount which is added to or 
subtracted from the rent, as the case may be. Lastly, the associa- 
tion, taking the place of an owner who may have been reluctant to 
deal with more than one tenant, parcels out the land and allots a 
holding to each member. In certain cases, when the members lack 
the ability or experience necessary to farm their holding as tenants, 
they are installed as sharecroppers. 

The operating capital necessary to run the association is fur- 
nished by loans from the F.S.A. In addition, each tenant family 
receives a rehabilitation loan, under conditions which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The association does not confine itself to making the allotment 
of land to its members. It also creates auxiliary agricultural co- 
operative institutions for the family farms which it has helped to 
establish; thus during 1939, the 17 land-leasing co-operatives then 
existing formed 14 co-operatives for the hire of machinery and 
tools, 11 purchasing and marketing co-operatives, 9 collective farming 
co-operatives, 6 livestock co-operatives, 4 co-operative repair shops, 
2 co-operative cotton ginning factories. Furthermore, it takes over 
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the former plantation manager’s functions of direction and organ- 
isation, which are entrusted to a man of experience selected by the 
board of directors of the co-operative—no longer in the interest 
of the owner, but in that of the tenants, whose inexperience is pro- 
tected and whose chances of rehabilitation are considerably increased 
by the advice and directions which they receive. 


The Rehabilitation Programme. 


Of all the activities of the F.S.A., it is the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme which affects by far the largest number of people, and 
it is also one of the most carefully planned. It is based on a 
study of the causes that have brought about the unemployment 
and poverty in large sectors of the farming population. Its aim is 
both to erect a barrier against some of these causes (shrinkage of 
markets, overcrowding of rural areas, large mechanised estates ) 
and to eliminate or diminish others (soil erosion, indebtedness and 
exhausted credit, insecurity of tenure). It entails, at least for the 
farmers whom it reaches, a fundamental modification in farming 
methods; the substitution of a diversified crop system, directed prin- 
cipally toward the needs of farm family consumption, for the one 
crop system, which is risky for the farmer and exhausts the soil. 
But most of the farmers in question are unable to make such a 
revolutionary change unaided. They lack the proper training and 
are not in a position to buy the necessary tools, seed, and livestock. 

Vocational retraining and technical assistance on the one hand, 
financial aid on the other, thus form the two keystones of the sys- 
tem, solidly braced together and held in place by such complemen- 
tary measures as debt adjustment and tenure improvement. 


Farm and home management plans. Every farm family which 
appeals to the F.S.A. for help to rehabilitate itself must draw up a 
farm management plan and a household management plan, both of 
which are worked out in collaboration with the local F.S.A. super- 
visor, 

The farm management plan takes into account the size and 
make-up of the farm, the fertility of the soil, the equipment and 
livestock which the farmer has at his command, the amount of in- 
debtedness, etc. It must therefore be adapted to the very wide 
range of circumstances found in the different areas and on the 
different farms. Yet, widely different though they may be in detail, 
the farm plans always include three basic points: first and fore- 
most, home production of most of the household’s requirements 
and of feed for stock; secondly, production and marketing of two 
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or more products, and not one only, as a means of obtaining a cash 
income; lastly, adoption of methods that will renew the fertility 
of the soil. Whenever possible, the representative of the Adminis- 
tration also helps the farmer to obtain a long-term written lease. 

Side by side with the farm plan, a household management plan 
is prepared in the same way by agreement between the F.S.A. 
specialist and the farmer’s wife. This plan includes the budgeting 
of expenses and covers all the aspects of household operation: 
cooking, canning, washing, sewing, etc. 

The local F.S.A. supervisor does not collaborate merely in draw- 
ing up the plans. He visits the family periodically, sees that the 
plans are being carried out, and gives whatever instruction and 
advice may be needed. Often, when it is a question of making new 
methods known which will be helpful to several families in the 
vicinity, groups are formed which together learn how to plan a 
rational diet, make a mattress or an underground silo or small 
articles of furniture, cultivate the garden to advantage, can meat, etc. 

An important feature of the direction and control of these plans 
is that the farmer and his wife have to keep simple accounts of 
what they earn and spend, enabling them to analyse production 
costs, and at the end of the year they have to prepare a balance 
sheet. While this practice affords the Administration an efficient 
means of control, it has an even greater value, an educational value. 
It gives the farm family the means of keeping track of its work 
itself, of obtaining a clearer and keener view of the results of its 
efforts, of finding reasons for encouragement and perseverance. It 
shows up errors which can be corrected in season. It also inculcates 
the habit of foresight and precaution and provides the foundation 
on which to build plans for the future. 

Without these plans and the technical assistance which accom- 
panies them, any other help given by the F.S.A. might be in vain. 
Methodically conducted farming and a judiciously managed house- 
hold protect the farm family against the return of poverty. They 
also constitute the best security that the Administration can have 
for the loans which it grants. 


Rehabilitation loans. To put into effect the new methods which 
are taught it, the farm household needs a small capital for equip- 
ment and a small capital for operation. It is to satisfy this need 
that the so-called rehabilitation loans have been established. Hence 
the proper execution of the management plan is not only the security 
for the loan, but also the end for which the loan is the means. 

The conditions for obtaining a rehabilitation loan are simple. 
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The borrower must own or be able to lease a family farm and must 
be unable to obtain credit on reasonable conditions elsewhere; he 
must also be willing to collaborate with the local F.S.A. supervisor in 
drawing up the farm and home plan, which must be such as to 
afford reasonable certainty that he will be able to repay the debt. 

The loans are intended for the purchase of livestock, seed, fertil- 
iser, feed, and farm equipment. They may also be used for certain 
temporary requirements for food and clothing. Some of the loan 
may even be used to provide a form of health insurance, to pay 
for veterinary services, to buy a share in a marketing co-operative, 
etc. 

The period of the loan varies from one to five (sometimes ten) 
years according to the purpose for which it is granted. Thus the 
part of the loan advanced for feed and fertiliser, that is, things 
used up in one year, falls due at the end of a year; the term is 
longer for a loan, or part of a loan, used for the purchase of live- 
stock and machines. The rate of interest on the loan is 5 per cent. 
The loans are secured by a chattel mortgage, a lien on crops, or an 
assignment of proceeds from the sale of agricultural products. But 
the character of the borrower and the proper execution of the farm 
and home management plans are considered to be the principal 
security for the loan. 

The amount of the loan varies with the type of farming custom- 
ary in the area. It is therefore agreed upon in each individual case 
and always adjusted as closely as possible to the farmer’s actual 
needs. It is generally set between $300 and $400, the average being 
fairly near $400. 


Special forms of rehabilitation loan. Collective loans form part of 
a systematically developed programme of action, to which we shall 
return. They constitute a simple adaptation of the system of reha- 
hilitation loans to the collective needs of a group of farm families, 
when, for example, the members of the group desire to obtain a 
machine or a service which none of them could afford individually. 
These collective loans do not deprive the members of the group of 
any right which they may have to individual rehabilitation loans. 

Another special use to which rehabilitation loans are put is con- 
nected with the combined efforts of several public administrations 
to supply water to the arid and semi-arid areas of 17 western States. 
Special water-facility loans are granted to enable low-income farm- 
ers to take full advantage of the water facilities so created. These 
loans, too, can be combined with an ordinary rehabilitation loan. 


Emergency loans and grants. Provision had also to be made 
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for cases where the mechanism of rehabilitation loans cannot oper- 
ate fully. This is done by means of emergency loans and grants. 
The emergency loans, averaging $70 each, are not accompanied by 
farm plans. Most of them are made to victims of floods, drought, 
or other disasters, to enable them to take the prompt measures re- 
quired by the circumstances. They are also granted to families 
which are temporarily unable to carry out a farm and household 
management plan. Whenever possible, these loans are subsequently 
replaced by standard rehabilitation loans, 

The grants take the place of loans when the circumstances are 
such that neither the Administration nor the farmer can see any 
hope of repayment. Sometimes they are made as a supplement to 
the rehabilitation loan, to help the borrowing family to get over 
a difficult period and prevent it from coming to want again. The 
monthly average of these grants is $20 per family, granted for a 
period which is commonly four months. 

A recent tendency is to convert these subsistence grants into 
work grants. The assisted families undertake to do certain work 
for themselves, such as screening doors and windows, safeguarding 
the supply of drinking water, building an underground silo, privies, 
etc., or work in the general interest, such as planting trees, dam- 
ming gullies, etc. Here is further evidence of the F.S.A.’s desire 
that whatever action it takes shall encourage progress towards the 
material or moral self-support of those whom it relieves of want. 


Debt adjustment. Many of the farmers who receive help from 
the F.S.A. have borrowed money at a time when the price of farm 
products was much higher than today, and they are now burdened 
with debts above their capacity to pay. This burden is an obvious 
threat alike to the work of rehabilitation and to the security of the 
loans granted by the Administration. To lighten this burden and 
ward off this threat, the F.S.A. has set up in each county a small 
farm-debt adjustment committee, which helps creditors and debtors 
to solve their joint problems. 

Each committee is composed of local farmers, doctors, lawyers, 
business men, etc., chosen by the F.S.A. for their fairness and 
good judgment. The creditor can ask help as well as the debtor 
(often encouraged by the local F.S.A. supervisor). The informa- 
tion needed is the more easily obtained since it is kept confidential. 
The committee tries to bring about a friendly agreement by which 
the principal of the debt is reduced, the rate of interest lowered, a 
longer period allowed for repayment, or any other necessary ad- 
justment made. 
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The members of the committees serve in an honorary capacity 
and receive only part payment for their personal expenses. The 
entire procedure is free of charge. There is no compulsion, neither 
debtor nor creditor being bound to resort to it or to carry out 
the committee’s recommendations. 

Alert to encourage all forms of collective activity, the F.S.A. 
has extended this system to the debts of agricultural groups and 
co-operatives. In particular, it has helped drainage and irrigation 
groups to make the burden of their past borrowings possible to 
hear. 

Finally, it should be observed that the good offices of the farm 
debt adjustment committees are not reserved solely to borrowers 
from the F.S.A.; they are often utilised by farmers who ask no 
other help from the Administration. 


Tenure improvement. As was observed in the report of the 
Special Committee on Farm Tenancy, improvement in the clauses 
of tenant and sharecropper contracts is not only desirable in itself. 
but is essential to any rehabilitation programme. In fact, when the 
period of a lease and its other clauses are such that a management 
plan can be established, the lease makes an effective contribution 
to the work of rehabilitation and adds to the security of the loans 
granted. 

Hence the F.S.A. has from the first combined its rehabilitation 
work with an effort to obtain for the farmers it aids a clear, writ- 
ten lease, providing for lasting collaboration between landlord and 
tenant to their mutual advantage. 

It has no means of coercion for this purpose except, of course, 
in the case of the homesteads, the land-leasing co-operatives, and 
various other enterprises which it supports and of which it tries 
to make models for future action. It has to rely solely on methods 
of persuasion and education. In this. task it is given the collabora- 
tion of other agencies, within and without the Department of Agri- 
culture, such as the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, the Farm Credit Administration, the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Department’s Solicitor’s Office. 

All these agencies help the F.S.A. to popularise and secure the 
adoption of a standard lease which can be readily adapted to dif- 
ferent circumstances and is worded simply. In addition to being 
in writing, which is a first and important step in advance, the prin- 
cipal features of this standard lease are as follows: 
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(1) It is designed to be fair to both parties; 

(2) It is designed to encourage renting for a longer period than a year or 
else to facilitate the automatic renewal of the lease; 

(3) It encourages the fixing of the rent on the basis of an equitable divi- 
sion of the annual returns from the farm; 

(4) It gives the tenant the opportunity or the right to produce his living 
on the farm; 

(5) It encourages the tenant to maintain and improve the farm, and 
encourages the landlord to give the tenant the assurance that he may remain 
long enough to enjoy the benefit of improvements made or will be compensated 
for unexhausted improvements ; 

(6) It encourages the introduction of livestock and a balanced system of 
farming ; 

(7) It provides for voluntary arbitration for the prompt and peaceable 
settlement of differences which may arise between landlord and tenant. 


A standard sharecropper contract which aims at similar results 
has likewise been drawn up and put into circulation. 

As in the case of debt adjustment procedure, these standard 
contracts, which have been favourably received, are at the disposal 
of all owners and farmers, even if they have no other relations 
with the F.S.A. 


Facilities for Acquiring Ownership of Land. 


While title II (sections 21 to 23) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act is intended to improve the lot of certain categories of 
tenant farmers and to create conditions favourable to their rehabili- 
tation, title 1 (sections 1 to 6) aims at checking the process which 
for the past 55 years. has gradually been eliminating the farmer 
from ownership of the land. For this purpose it provides for loans, 
subject to special rules, which are designed to facilitate the attain- 
ment of ownership of land. Thus, by setting an ultimate objective, 
which it also gives reason to hope will be achieved, the Act so to 
speak applies the finishing touch to the rehabilitation policy; at 
least, it is an extension and, in its methods, a development of that 
policy. The idea of loans granted for the acquisition of working 
equipment is extended to include the acquisition of land, the most 
important of all working equipment. But, since land-purchase loans 
have to be larger, the selection of the borrowers is stricter ; and since 
the borrower enjoys the permanent possession of the land, he can 
make room in his farming plan for permanent improvements. 

The programme is imposing. If the whole of it were to be 
carried out at once, $11,000 million would not be enough for the 
loans that would be needed to make owners of the 2,865,155 tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers listed in the 1935 census. The idea itself 
implies gradual and cautious execution, so that the various reper- 
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cussions may be supervised at each stage, even if only to prevent 
a rise in the price of land and consequent speculation. 

Hence section 6 of the Bankhead-Jones Act provides for grad- 
ual expansion of the work at a rate determined by the amount of 
the appropriation authorised for each year, as follows: a maximum 
of $10 million for the first year, ending 30 June 1938; a maximum 
of $25 million for the year ending 30 June 1939; a maximum of 
$50 million for succeeding years. 

According to section 1 (b), the general conditions to be satisfied 
by persons applying for a loan to acquire land are defined as follows: 


Only farm tenants, farm labourers, sharecroppers, and other individuals 
who obtain, or who recently obtained, the major portion of their income from 
farming operations shall be eligible to receive the benefits of this title. In 
making available the benefits of this title, the Secretary shall give preference 
to persons who are married, or who have dependent families, or, wherever 
practicable, to persons who are able to make an initial down payment, or 
who are owners of livestock and farm implements necessary successfully to 
carry on farming operations. No person shall be eligible who is not a 


citizen of the United States. 


The fitness of the borrower, however, is not sufficient to ensure 
the success of the enterprise. Section 1 (c) therefore adds: 


No loan shall be made for the acquisition of any farm unless it is of 
such size as the Secretary determines to be sufficient to constitute an efficient 
farm-management unit and to enable a diligent farm family to carry on success- 
ful farming of a type which the Secretary deems can be successfully carried 
on in the locality in which the farm is situated. 


To examine the applications for these loans and to select suitable 
applicants, a committee is set up in each county where these activ- 
ities are carried on. This committee is composed of three farmers 
residing in the county (section 42). It designates the applicants 
whom it considers most eligible by reason of their character, ability, 
and experience, their reputation for faithfully paying their debts, 
their inability to obtain the loan from any other institution, etc. 
It must also examine and appraise the farm to be acquired and in- 
dicate the amount which it finds is the reasonable value of the 
farm (section 2). 

According to section 3 (a): 

Loans made under this title shall be in such amount (not in excess of the 
amount certified by the county committee to be the value of the farm) as 


may be necessary to enable the borrower to acquire the farm and for necessary_ 
repairs and improvements thereon, and shall be secured by a first mortgage or 


deed of trust on the farm. 


Section 3 (b) provides that: 
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The instruments under which the loan is made and security given there- 
for shall: 


(1) Provide for the repayment of the loan within an agreed period 


of not more than forty years from the making of the loan; 
(2) Provide for the payment of interest on the unpaid balance of 


the loan at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum; 
(3) Provide for the repayment of the unpaid balance of the loan, 
together with interest thereon, in instalments in accordance with amor- 


tisation schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

On the latter point, the Bankhead-Jones Act contains an inter- 
esting provision which, for the first time in the history of agricul- 
tural credit legislation, takes account of the variability of farm in- 
come from year to year. Section 48 provides that the borrower may 
be called upon to make higher payments or be authorised to make 
lower payments than the prescribed amount, according as his returns 
are found to be greater or less than the normal. 


Other Activities of the F.S.A. 


Supplementing the three forms of action described above: relief. 
rehabilitation, and final settlement, which constitute roughly the three 
stages in the work of the F.S.A. for agricultural recovery, the 
Administration is carrying on various activities which are found to 
different degrees in each of its three main programmes. Chief among 
these are the improvement of rural housing, the encouragement of 
co-operative action, and the organisation of medical care for low- 
income farm families. 


Farm housing. The need which the F.S.A. has found to repair 
and above all to build houses for the homestead projects, and in 
particular for the rural communities, and the care it has taken to 
make these houses as healthy and comfortable as possible at the 
lowest possible cost, have led to new experiments with materials and 
construction methods. Thus houses have been built of steel, rammed 
earth, adobe, concrete blocks, and even cotton, in order to make 
use of the materials available locally. The great majority of the 
houses are however of the traditional frame type. 

The cost of building frame houses has been reduced, first by a 
more careful study of designs and more particularly by the use of 
standard parts. Standardisation eliminates certain forms of waste, and 
facilitates the use of unskilled rural labour and especially, whenever 
possible, of the labour of those who are to live in and pay for the 
house being built. And when the volume of construction is large 
enough, standardisation makes it possible to prefabricate the mater- 
ials at the mill, yet another means of economising. 
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By these methods, the F.S.A. has succeeded in building houses 
at a cost of $250 per room, so that a house of about 1,000 square 
feet of floor area, including three bedrooms, living room, kitchen, and 
porch, costs about $1,250. Since construction by private contract 
was introduced, the contractors, after some difficulty, have agreed to 
build at the same cost, $1.25 per square foot. 


Encouragement of co-operative activity. The F.S.A. encourages 
the collective, and especially the co-operative, activities of low-income 
farmers in various ways which illustrate one of the principles under- 
lying its work. It recognises that, in the long run, it is impossible to 
rehabilitate permanently those who do not second with their own 
efforts the help which they receive. It also knows that the most 
effective way in which the weak can help themselves is for them to 
help each other. 

That is why the Administration neglects no opportunity to cul- 
tivate and even to create the habit of associated effort in the farm- 
ers whom it helps. For example, it encourages the formation of 
groups for the utilisation of equipment or services acquired by 
means of an F.S.A. loan, granted to each of the members of the 
group individually or to one of them in the name of the group. At 
the beginning these are small groups without legal status, but they 
serve as a training ground for the practice of common action and 
by a natural process grow, through federation or fusion, into larger, 
properly constituted, co-operative associations. As already men- 
tioned, the F.S.A. places at the disposal of existing groups the ser- 
vices of debt adjustment committees, so helping them to recover 
their financial stability. Elsewhere it may grant loans to farmers to 
enable them to buy shares in an existing purchasing, marketing, or 
service co-operative. Or it may help in the setting up and operation 
of a land-leasing co-operative. We have seen that in the rural 
communities it has encouraged the creation of a whole network of 
co-operative enterprises of various kinds. Thus, far from trying to 
take the place of individual action by the farmers themselves, it 
gives them an apprenticeship in responsible joint action, adjusted to 
the particular means at the disposal of each. 


The organisation of medical care. Besides the medical care pro- 
gramme for farm migrants described above, the F.S.A. has been 
concerned to find how it can best secure for its borrowers the indis- 
pensible medical care under proper conditions. 

The cost of medical care is in fact a heavy burden on small bud- 
gets; neglected illness may cost still more; and it has been observed 
that most of the families whose rehabilitation is slow are handi- 
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capped by poor health. Considered merely from the creditor’s 
point of view, a family in good health is a better risk than a family 
in poor health. So, in this field also, the F.S.A. has been led to take 
a hand, for the added security of its loans and, at the same time, 
as a necessary rounding out of its work. 

The plan of action in each State is the result of an agreement 
made between the representatives of the F.S.A. and of the State 
medical association; similarly, the methods of applying the plan in 
each county are fixed by agreement with the local medical societies. 

Although the county medical plans vary in detail, they are all 
based upon the three following principles: 

(1) Free choice of doctor from among the doctors who have approved 
the agreement ; 

(2) Establishment by all the families concerned of a voluntary joint fund 
to cover the expenses occasioned by sickness ; 

(3) Contribution to this fund on the basis of each family’s ability to pay. 

The farm management plan, the farmer’s accounts, the size of 
his family, etc., serve as a guide in determining his contribution. In 
a county where farm incomes are low, the normal amount will be 
$18 per year for man and wife, plus $1 for each child, subject to a 
maximum of $26 per family. F.S.A. borrowers who wish to benefit 
by the system, but are unable to make their contribution at the begin- 
ning of the year, receive a special loan for this purpose. 

The benefits usually include: (a) ordinary medical care (exami- 
ination, diagnosis, treatment in the home or in the office of the 
physician) ; (b) obstetrical care; (c) ordinary drugs; (d) emer- 
gency surgery; (¢) emergency hospitalisation. In some counties 
dental care is also included, either as part of the medical care pro- 
gramme or under a different system. 

The doctors’ bills are checked by a committee of the local medi- 
cal society and are paid each month. If the total of the bills exceeds 
the amount available, all bills are proportionately reduced. On the 
other hand, if all the available funds are not needed for the month’s 
bills, the surplus is carried forward to the next month or to the end 
of a longer period and is used to complete the payment of old bills. 

All these facilities are available, not only to the families covered 
by the F.S.A. rehabilitation plan, but also to the families on home- 
steads. In some counties both classes of families make their pay- 
ments into the same fund. 


The Organisation of the Federal Security Administration 


These many and various tasks, all of which are planned to 
accomplish a single objective, called for an organisation which could 


SS 
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strengthen and control local activities and, at the same time, co- 
ordinate them from county to county and from State to State within 
the framework of a united national plan. 

The local units of organisation are the county offices, nearly 
2,000 in number. It is in the county office that personal contact is 
made with the borrower and that credit and supervisory functions 
are co-ordinated. It is there that applications are made for loans, 
farm and household management plans studied, and their execu- 
tion supervised; it is there, too, that debt adjustment proceedings 
are initiated. 

On the next rung of the ladder, the district supervisor decides 
on applications for loans and co-ordinates the activities of several 
counties. 

Besides being responsible for the county and district supervisors. 
the director of the State office has to try to bring into the work of 
the F.S.A. all the institutions and administrations concerned, and 
especially to see to it that full use is made of any information and 
advice furnished by the State Agricultural College, the Experiment 
Station, the Agricultural Extension Service, etc. 

Each of the 12 regional offices carries on its activities in several 
States where farming conditions are similar. And here the loans 
accounts are centralised. 

In the Washington headquarters, the F.S.A. is directed by an 
Administrator with two Assistant Administrators. The Adminis- 
tration includes 11 divisions: Resettlement, Rural Rehabilitation, 
Tenant Purchase, Audit, Business Management, Finance, Informa- 
tion, Investigation, Personnel and Labour Relations, Procedure, and 
Chief Engineer’s Office. 


RESULTS 


Have the instrument and the methods, as created and gradually 
adjusted to the task, proved themselves efficient and fully adapted 
to the desired ends; that is to say, are they capable of assuring 
reasonably stable and sufficiently remunerative employment for the 
categories of the farm population which have lost or are threatened 
with the loss of their means of livelihood? , 

That is a question which it may seem rash to put, let alone try 
to answer, considering the scale of the problem, the diversity and 
importance of the measures taken to find a solution; considering 
also that the programme to be carried out is clearly and frankly a 
long-term programme and that the F.S.A. has been in operation 
for a short time only (less than four years). Yet, although the F.S.A. 
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has purposely proceeded with initial caution in every part of its 
programme, all its activities have now passed the strictly experi- 
mental stage. And while a complete balance sheet of efforts and 
results cannot be drawn up as yet, the reports which it has already 
published are evidence, and often even afford a measure, of the 
immediate, visible effects of its work, as at 30 June 1940. The 
following particulars, drawn from these reports, relate first to the 
results of what may be called the preparatory and complementary 
measures (migrant camps, homesteads, housing, co-operative graups, 
medical care) and next to the results of the principal measures 
(rehabilitation loans, debt adjustment and tenure improvement, on 
the one hand, and access to ownership on the other). 


Results of Preparatory and Complementary Measures 


On 30 June 1940 there were 56 migrant camps, of which 16 
were mobile, located in the seven States where the problem of 
migratory labour is particularly urgent: Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Texas, and Florida. These camps comprise 
11,476 shelters and tent platforms; and can accommodate 13,205 
families at any one time. In addition, 1,729 labour homes with 
gardens have been built in the vicinity of the camps, for persons 


who have found permanent employment. 

Through the 167 homestead projects administered or supervised 
by the F.S.A., about 15,700 families, or some 75,000 men, women, 
and children, have been able to establish their homes on land cap- 
able of providing them with the means of a decent living. During 
the fiscal year 1939-40, the F.S.A. continued its policy of trans- 
ferring the ownership of the homesteads to the residents. Fifteen 
of the projects have become the property of non-profit associations 
formed by the residents, who have contracted with the associations 
for the purchase of the individual homesteads over a period of 40 
years. The individual farms of 4 other homestead projects have 
been sold directly by the F.S.A. to the occupants. Thus by 30 June 
1940, the farms in 19 projects had been transferred to their oper- 
ators. It is expected that the number will have increased consider- 
ably by the end of the present fiscal year. Apart from the home- 
steads, reference has already been made to the creation of 31 land- 
leasing co-operatives with a total membership of 1,699 families. 


As regards housing, and more specifically, permanent dwellings 
(that is, exclusive of the shelters and ten platforms in the camps), 
a recent report gives an idea of what had been done by the F.S.A., 
directly or through its loans, by 31 December 1940, in the labour 
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homes near the camps, in the rural communities, and on the farms 
of individual borrowers and the land-leasing co-operatives: (1) the 
repair of 9,258 houses and construction of 18,442 houses, or a total 
of 27,700 houses, comprising 29,469 dwellings; (2) the building of 
64,558 outbuildings (stables, poultry houses, garages, etc.) ; and 
(3) the construction of 1,735 buildings for collective use (adminis- 
trative buildings, schools, etc., in the rural communities and for the 
land-leasing co-operatives). 

In addition to its normal activities in this field, the F.S.A. is 
now engaged in building houses for the men who have been recruited 
for national defence work. 

The loans and technical assistance of the F.S.A. have led to the 
erganisation of more than 16,000 small co-operatives or mutual aid 
groups, comprising over 312,000 families, for the joint use of dif- 
ferent services. The total amount of the loans is $8,666,335. The 
services provided are of 77 types, from lime crushers and hay-baling 
presses to transportation service, tractors, portable forges, and repair 
shops; the largest items are machinery and tools (43.8 per cent.), 
services of breeding stock (32 per cent.), household equipment, such 
as materials for food canning, brooders, etc., (22.4 per cent.). 
Some of these groups have extended their activity to the joint pur- 
chase of articles of consumption or seed; others, notably in Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, have undertaken livestock insurance. 
In addition, loans to the amount of $8,841,174 have permitted the 
creation in the homestead projects of 93 co-operatives proper, with 
a membership of more than 6,000 families, and this activity has been 
continued since that date. Lastly, the F.S.A. has helped a large 
number of farmers to become members of existing co-operatives. 

On 30 June 1940 the organisation of medical care for low-income 
tarm families covered 634 counties in 31 States. These 634 health 
associations included over 80,000 families. These figures do not 
include either the health associations created on 56 homestead pro- 
jects or the 13 medical centres for farm migrants in California. 
Arizona, Texas, and Florida. 


Results of the Principal Measures 


During the fiscal year 1939-40 the F.S.A. granted a total amount 
of $93,500,000 in rehabilitation loans to 299,000 families. Since the 
system of rehabilitation loans. now governed by the Bankhead- 
Jones Act antedates the passing of that Act, its operation over a 
longer period can be followed. Between 30 April 1935 and 30 June 
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1940 the total amount of the different types of rehabilitation loan 
reached the sum of $507,368,664, for 856,024 families." 

These loans have often enabled borrowers to rent better or more 
extensive land. According to an enquiry made at the end of 193%, 
covering 232,947 families, the average area of the farms worked by 
borrowers, which was 70 acres at the time the loan was granted, had 
risen to 131 acres by the date of the enquiry. The progress made 
by borrowers has been shown by a more recent enquiry, carried out 
at the end of 1939. This enquiry covered 360,015 typical borrower 
families (about 1,800,000 persons), who had received assistance 
from the Administration during a period varying from one to five 
years. It shows that during this period the aggregate income of 
the families increased by $58,673,000; that is to say, between the 
year preceding the loan and the year 1939, the average annual 
income of each family rose from $375 to $538, or an increase of 
43 per cent. The value of the personal property (personal effects, 
furniture, utensils, etc.) owned by these families after deduction 
of their debts, in particular their debts to the Administration) in- 
creased by $82,954,656 in the aggregate, or by $230 per family 
(26 per cent.). 

Other facts brought out by this enquiry furnish additional means 
of measuring the rise in the standard of living of the families under 
consideration. The value of food products which these families 
obtained from their farms for their own consumption rose from $54 
million to $89 million, or from $150 to $247 per family. The an- 
nual amount of milk produced for their own consumption rose 
from 99 to 448 gallons, the quantity of meat from 85 to 447 pounds, 
and the fruit and vegetables canned from 51 to 242 quarts. 

The last figures mentioned also bring out one of the character- 
istic features of the policy inaugurated by the farm management 
plans: the direction of the borrower’s production towards family 
consumption rather than towards the market, as a reliable means of 
increasing the family’s well-being without intensifying competition 
vn the market for farm products. 

Another sign of rehabilitation is speed in the repayment of loans. 
It must first be noted that repayment has never been demanded in 
any case where it would have destroyed the farmer’s chances of 
rehabilitation, such rehabilitation being the very object of the loans. 
“Security for the family was placed before the security of the 
loan”, said Dr. W. W. Alexander, Administrator of the F.S.A.: 
“'. . we have found . . . that loans are made much more secure 





2 At the beginning of 1937, about 300,000 families had already received loans 
from the Resettlement Administration, which preceded the F.S.A. 
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when the security of the family is placed first.”1 In fact, up to ov 
June 1940, $152,386,930 had been paid on principal due (including 
$45,352,537 in the preceding fiscal year), and the total interest paid 
amounted to $10,514,000. Many borrowers had paid ahead of time. 
On 30 June 1940, 120,000 families had paid in full. Although, 
according to customary banking standards, all F.S.A. borrowers 
are bad credit risks, it is estimated that at least 80 per cent. of the 
loans will be repaid. 

There is therefore reason to consider that from the point of 
view of the Administration as well as of the borrowers the work of 
the F.S.A. in this field has been a success. As the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, put it when speaking before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on 27 May 1940: 


It is, of course, far cheaper for the Government to help these families get 
re-established in farming than it is to provide relief for them in the cities er 
on the highways. From a social standpoint there is no comparison between 
the two methods. Work relief in the cities costs about $800 per family per 
year. Even rural work relief costs from $350 per year upward. Rehabilitation 
—counting all losses on loans, the cost of supervision, and every other item of 
expense—costs only about $72 a year per family. 

Relief leaves the families in the end no better able to support themselves 
than in the beginning. Under the rehabilitation programme, most families are 
able to work themselves into a self-supporting status within a few years.’ 


It is clear that the results obtained by the local farm-debt adjust- 
ment committees have helped to improve the situation of low-income 
farmers. While enabling lenders to recover at least part of many 
loans regarded as bad debts, this adjustment of debts has saved 
many farm families from bankruptcy. During the five years that the 
procedure had been in operation prior to 30 June 1940, the debts of 
127,713 families had been reduced by $92,521,379, or 22.9 per cent., 
cut of a total of $403,932,161. One of the direct effects of the 
reduction was the payment of $5,137,437 in back taxes. In many 
cases where it had been impossible to secure a partial remission of 
the debt, the term and interest rate were modified. In addition, 
99 cases of collective debts, involving a total of 14,516 farmers and 
amounting to $21,232,330, were adjusted, and the amount was 
reduced by $13,917,233, or 65.5 per cent, 

As regards tenure improvement, the available data relate only 
to F.S.A. borrowers, 62 per cent. of whom are non-owner operators. 
About 30 per cent. of these have been able to rise from the status 
of sharecropper to that of tenant farmer. More than 80 per cent. 





* Address before the Institute of Public Affairs of Virginia, 12 July 1939. 


or of the Administrator of the Farm Security Administration, 
Lo & 
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have secured written leases, and 25 per cent. have leases for a longer 
term than a year or including a clause for automatic renewal. 

Looking forward to a final objective which is more ambitious 
but also more remote, the work of the F.S.A. in helping farmers to 
acquire ownership has grown much more slowly than its rehabilita- 
tion work, and its achievements are necessarily expressed by much 
more modest figures. The work has covered only three fiscal years 
as yet and the appropriations for this purpose did not reach their 
maximum of $50 million until the beginning of the current fiscal 
year. During the fiscal year 1937-38, about 1800 loans were granted 
in 332 counties; for the fiscal year 1938-39, the number of counties 
affected was 732, with about 4,300 loans; and for 1939-40 there were 
1,300 counties, with 6,172 loans; for the current fiscal year, the 
number of loans will probably be from 8,000 to 8,500, in about 1,600 
ceunties. For the three complete fiscal years named, the total num- 
ber of loans was 12,234, averaging $5,721 each. 

It is worth noticing that, in most cases, these 12,234 new owner- 
operators have made annual amortisation payments (including inter- 
est charges) which, even after adding taxes and insurance, are 
smaller than the rent for their farms used to be.' 

On 30 June 1940 the amount of payments to be made by borrow- 
ers was $906,231. Out of this total, $23,658, or 2.6 per cent. 
remained unpaid. On the other hand, $196,765 was paid in advance 
of the amortisation plan, or eight times as much as the amount in 
default. This satisfactory ratio is attributed partly to the reasonable 
prices paid for the land and partly to the right given the borrower 
to make his annual payments correspond to his income. 


CONCLUSION 


Without taking account of its secondary activities in the matter 
of housing, medical care, grants, etc., the F.S.A. has therefore, in 
a very few years, helped some 900,000 farm families to make their 
living again by working the land. These results are undeniably 
encouraging. But they relate to a period which is not comparabie 
with the anticipated normal duration of certain parts of the pro- 
gramme, and which is, moreover, the formative period of the whole 
project. Under these conditions, impressive as the results may be,- 
they do not justify a final judgment as to the efficacy of the means 
employed. 

Even now, however, a study of the actual concepts or theories 
which have inspired the work of the F.S.A. may bring out some 
useful lessons, which can perhaps be generally applied. For while 


* How the Farm Security Administration is Helping Needy Farm Families. 
of. cit. 
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the situation described at the begining of this article presents, in 
some of its causes and some of its aspects, features which are 
peculiar to a certain period in the history of the United States, it 
is only an individual form of a problem common to many coun- 
tries, which, whether it is called the problem of land settlement or 
of settlement for migration or agrarian reform, is always the prob- 
lem of settling the farmer on the land he cultivates as permanently 
as is desirable and under the best possible conditions. 

Besides, although the way in which the work of the F.S.A. has 
been planned is mainly the result of careful study of the concrete 
data of the problem, it is clear that it has also taken into account 
the successes and failures which other countries, faced with fund- 
amentally similar problems, have experienced. The fact that it thus 
incorporates the lessons of a long, varied, and not uniformly happy 
experience makes its study still more instructive. 

What emerges from even a rapid study of the work of the F.S.A. 
is primarily, as we have indicated, the relationship between the 
problem of farm employment and the tenancy problem; it is also 
a method of attacking the tenancy problem, which contrasts with 
many of those previously followed in other countries. Under the 
pressure of outside circumstances, largely of a political nature, 
the policies which have brought inadequate or unsatisfactory re- 
sults have nearly always had to be hastily devised and abruptly 
applied, without division into stages, and have therefore proved 
fragmentary and temporary in action. In the work of the F.S.A., 
on the contrary, whatever is new and original lies in its experimental 
and gradual character, its comprehensiveness and continuity. 

In its work of rehabilitation as well as in its efforts to facilitate 
ownership, the F.S.A. proceeds step by step, as already pointed out. 
It acts gradually by intention, the object being to adjust the work 
to possibilities rather than to necessities and to avert the dislocation 
which might be caused by too great and too sudden interference 
with established conditions. Its action is gradual also because it 
is experimental. This experimental character is explicit, and indeed 
stressed, in certain parts of the programme, such as the rural com- 
munities and the land-leasing co-operatives; but in fact it colours 
the entire programme. It may be seen in the care with which the 
various resources—loans, grants, individual or collective farms, 
encouragements, advice—are distributed and adapted as closely 
as possible to the situation of individuals, groups, or regions. It 
appears in the actual method of unfolding the work step by step; 
its first points of application—places and persons—are chosen with 
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a view to combining the best conditions for success or gaining the 
most profitable experience; then, wherever a success is scored, it 
is developed, and the experience acquired is utilised, for the ac- 
complishment of more difficult tasks. Empiricism, however, is 
excluded ; also dogmatism. Instead we find a clearly defined objec- 
tive, certain general ideas, which, however, serve merely as a guide 
cr hypothesis, action directed in obedience to the results of previous 
observation of the situation, but also liable to change in accordance 
with any changes observed in the situation, and a definite but very 
flexible plan which is fashioned and refashioned to fit hard facts. 
For the 2,000 or so county offices which the F.S.A. operates are 
not only credit agencies and administrative bodies; they are also 
listening posts, and this is also true of the committees for the selec- 
tion of applicants for purchase loans, the debt adjustment com- 
mittees, and the organisations for inspection and study. All these 
are listening posts where information is assembled, where the effi- 
ciency of the measures taken is checked, where the new problems 
which arise are discerned, and where the reactions are shaped which 
will correct or prevent deviations and errors. This idea was outlined 
already in the message with which, on 16 February 1937, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt transmitted to Congress the report of the 
Special Committee on Farm Tenancy: 


It will be wise, he wrote, to start the permanent programme on a scale 
commensurate with our resources and experience, with the purpose of later 
expanding the programme to a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problem as rapidly as our experience and resources will permit.” 


Although the problem may not have been attacked at once in 
all its magnitude, it has been tackled in all its compexity. Since 
the elements of that complexity form an inter-related whole, there 
is no room for panaceas or fragmentary solutions. If the action 
taken is to have any chance of success, it must be manifold and, 
so to speak, ubiquitous. And the work of the F.S.A. is in fact 
ubiquitous in many ways. First, because it is not solely the work 
of the Federal Government, but also of the governments of the 
different States and counties. Next, because in the social and econ- 
omic condition of the farming world, at least where there is distress 
to relieve and abolish, no one class, whether farm labourers, share- 
croppers, tenants, or owner-operators, has been arbitrarily singled 
out in advance to receive assistance; the same help is offered tu 
all, since there is no rigid separation between the classes, but the 
fate of one affects that of all the rest, so that one cannot be saved 
completely without saving all the rest at the same time. Finally, 





* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 26. 
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because the F.S.A. attacks and continues attacking on all fronts of 
the problem at the same time. It has not chosen only one or two 
paths whereby to attempt to reach, once and for all, the heart 
of the difficulty to be handled, but on the contrary has been more 
or less afraid to do so; it has refused to neglect any of the avenues, 
direct or indirect, which might lead to a desirable end: the improve- 
ment of credit, health and hygiene, or housing; improved methods 
of production and consumption; retraining in farm and household 
management; extinction of debt; orderly marketing; security of 
tenure; and access to ownership. It is recognised that “some ap- 
proaches and some measures may turn out to be more effective 
than others, but it would be unwise to restrict action to any one 
approach”.! Hence the linking of the experimental with the ubiquit- 
ous in the work of the F.S.A. 

It should also be remembered that the F.S.A. does not consider 
it sufficient to place certain resources in the farmer’s hands and 
then to leave him to his fate. “The Farm Security Administration 
does not take the farmer’s mortgage and then forget about him 
until collection time.’* It watches over him and helps him until 
the objective has been attained. 

And the objective—which it never loses sight of—is not 
solely to re-establish the farmer in a position of security and with 
a certain standard of living. It is, above all, to help him to recover 
a position of independence and responsibility. That is undoubtedly 
the most certain way of forwarding the cause which the Farm 
Security Administration has at heart: the service of agricultural 
democracy in particular and of democracy in general. For it is 
true that “political democracy cannot indefinitely exist unless it is 
undergirded by economic democracy’, and there is no true demo- 
cracy, either political or economic, except where the exercise of 
liberty, in every social category and in every form of activity, is 
linked to the exercise of responsibility. 





* Farm Tenancy, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Security for Farm Tenants, op. cit., p. 9. 

*R. W. Huncens, Assistant Administrator of the F.S.A., in a speech made 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at Blacksburg (1 Aug. 1940), p. 4. 





Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway 


The following account of labour conditions in Norway since the 
invasion of the country by Germany on 9 April 1940, after touch- 
ing on the economic situation, deals with wages and the cost of 
living, employment problems, and the trade union movement. It 
should be noted that the Ministry of Social Affairs, which has been 
given the right of final decision in wage and other questions, has 
been placed under the supervision of a Special Section for Labour 
and Social Questions (Arbeit und Sozialwesen) in the German 
Commissioner’s Office. Further, on 25 September 1940, the tem- 
porary Administrative Council, which had been set up for the civil 
administration of the country, was replaced by a kind of “commis- 
sioned Government” composed of members of Mr. Quisling’s Na- 
tional Union Party (Nasjonal Samling), and all other political 
parties were suppressed. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


The effect of the outbreak of the European war on the Nor- 
wegian national economy was felt first in the monetary field: in 
the movement of prices, the tightening of credit, etc. With regard 
to economic factors proper, production, employment, and the stan- 
dard of living, the period up to April 1940 may be regarded as in 
the main a continuation of the expansion of the preceding years. 
It is not yet possible to give a complete picture of the Norwegian 
economy during the period after 9 April 1940. Certain main fea- 
tures can be traced, however, with the help of the official material 
available. The statistical sources showing economic movements of 
course display very violent changes during the first months after 
that date. But the return to something more like normal economic 
conditions has been surprisingly rapid. 

During the two months of actual warfare in Norway economic 
activity was naturally paralysed to a great extent. Even though 

*The material for this account is drawn from the following sources: the 
organ of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation, Arbeidsgiveren, Nos. 11, 
19-20, 27-28, 1940, and Nos. 1 and 7, 1941; the organ of the Norwegian Con- 
federation of Trade Unions, Landsorganisasjonens Meddelelsesblad, Nos. 9 and 
10, 1940; the Oslo paper, Aftenposten, 29 Jan., 1 and 11 Feb., 4 Mar. 1941; and 
the organ of the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs, Sociala Meddelanden, No. 
12, 1940, and No. 1, 1941. 
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the war meant considerable material loss, the principal industrial 
and agricultural areas of the country belong to those parts which 
suffered least from military operations. After these operations had 
ceased, it soon became clear that Norway’s most serious economic 
problem lay in the shutting off of the most usual communications 
with other countries. The large income formerly drawn from ship- 
ping, whaling, and the tourist trade was no longer available and. 
what was even worse, foreign trade had to be cut down to a small 
fraction of its former volume. Since the occupation, commercial 
relations with Great Britain and oversea countries, which together 
accounted for about 50 per cent. of export and import trade, have 
come to a complete stop. Even though Norwegian trade with Eur- 
opean countries has already been developed to a considerable extent 
and can be developed further, and although a certain production 
of substitutes can be nursed up (though the change cannot take 
place without great transitional difficulties and losses of capital), 
it is clear that it will not be possible to replace a substantial part 
of the imports of vitally important raw materials for industry and 
agriculture, or part of the necessary consumption goods which used 
to form a considerable proportion of imports. As the stocks of 
these goods become exhausted, the difficulties in this connection will 
increase. 


The process of economic adjustment which has continued since 
the spring of 1940 has been strongest and taken most rapid effect 
in industrial production, and it is here, too, that the changes can 
be followed most easily by means of statistics. The production 
of Norwegian industry in certain months of 1940 as a percentage 
of the corresponding figures for 1939 is shown below. 


March May July September October 


Export industries 91 37 64 76 79 
Home market industries 108 67 111 99 99 
All industries 103 58 94 93 93 


Taking separate sub-groups. it will be found that in June 1940 
production in the woodpulp and paper industries was only 17.5 per 
cent. of the figure for the preceding year; by August, however, the 
proportion had risen to 56 per cent. The ore and metal extraction 
group also showed a marked movement of the same kind. On the 
other hand, such typically consumption goods industries as the food 
industry and the boot and shoe industry were relatively little af- 
fected by the war and subsequently showed a marked increase in 
output, so that their level is higher than it was a year ago. Taken as 
a whole, the increase in Norwegian industrial production has been 
more rapid than might have been expected. Future prospects will 
depend largely on three factors. The effects of the blockade may 
become intensified with the exhaustion of the stocks of raw mater- 
ials. On the other hand, increased trade with continental Europe 
will improve the marketing situation. In addition, reconstruction 
and large-scale public works will increase production in certain 
branches of industry. 
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WAGES AND THE Cost or LIVING 


The general sliding-scale agreement concluded at the beginning 
of 1940 between the Confederation of Trade Unions and the Em- 
ployers’ Federation (which gave the workers compensation to the 
extent of about 75 per cent. of the rise in the cost of living)!, was 
terminated during the summer through the intervention of the occu- 
pation authorities; in addition, certain cost-of-living supplements 
which had already been granted were withdrawn. In return the 
authorities issued certain prohibitions against rises in prices and 
made certain promises as to reduced interest charges, obviouslv 
with the intention of bringing down rents. As the results of this 
policy did not fulfil expectations but, on the contrary, prices began 
to rise quite rapidly—a rise which was accelerated by the intro- 
duction on 1 September 1940 of an 8 per cent. sales tax on most 
goods—the Confederation of Trade Unions put forward a de- 
mand for the opening of negotiations with the Employers’ Federa- 
tion concerning wage supplements to compensate for the rise in 
prices. Negotiations were in fact opened and led to an agreement 
fixing certain wage increases, but the agreement was declared in- 
valid by the authorities. As was stated at the time in a special 
Norway number of the German economic periodical [WV irtschafts- 
dienst, one of the most important tasks was: 


To increase labour output and reduce wages considerably wherever wage 
increases which are fatal to economic life have been achieved as a result of 
strike action by the trade unions . . . Future price policv depends in the first 
place on political factors. and above all on the transfer of Norwegian economic 
life to the European living space. In the long run an adjustment of prices 
to the level in central Europe will become necessary. In this way, with the 
lowering of prices and of real wages, and therefore of the standard of living, 
the necessary conditions will one day be created for the incorporation of the 
Norwegian economy in the European economic system.’ 


In December it was calculated by the workers that real wages 
had fallen since 9 April 1940 by about 20 per cent., and it was 
exnected that a further 10 per cent, decline would be necessary in 
order to brine the standard down to the German level. At a meet- 
ing with the Oslo Trade Union Council on 10 February 1941, the 
Vice-President of the Confederation of Trade Unions maintained 
that. “judeing by the cost-of-living index number and the available 
wage statistics. and the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
workers in industry are on short time”, real wages had fallen by 
not less than 30 per cent. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


At the outbreak of war in the autumn of 1939 it was generally 
expected in Norway that the favourable situation on the employ- 
ment market which had prevailed in the preceding years would 
come to an end. These fears proved to be unfounded, however, 
for unemployment continued to decline. The reason was, of course, 

Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 13, 25 Mar. 
1940, p. 284. 

* Wirtschaftsdienst, 18 Oct. 1940, p. 810. 
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that employment could be maintained in the various industries of 
the country without any far-reaching changes as long as trade with 
other countries remained possible. Now, however, it is expected 
that the employment situation may become worse in the future 
owing to the cutting-off of relations with the West and to the comple- 
tion of the construction of aerodromes, strategic roads, etc., organised 
by the occupying power (though it was reported in February 1941 
that 5.5 million RM. had been collected in Germany for the building 
of barracks for German soldiers in Norway). To meet this situation 
the State has drawn up a comprehensive programme of investment, 
which will entail considerable intensification of the building of roads 
and railways, the extension of power stations, electrification, etc. For 
this purpose a total of 40 million crowns has been set aside so far. The 
work is to be carried out as relief work, the wages to be paid being 
80 per cent. of the normal rates, subject to limits of not less than 
4.50 and not more than 9.00 crowns a day, with the possibility of 
adjustment within these limits to family responsibilities. Plans have 
also been prepared for the construction of iron works, factories 
for the hardening and refining of whale oil, etc., with State as- 
sistance, 

Reconstruction work after the war, which is estimated to have 
destroyed real and personal property to a value of about 500 million 
crowns (some 30,000 people were made homeless), is expected to 
need a considerable number of workers during some five or six 
years to come. The work is said to be making relatively slow 
progress at present owing to the prevailing shortage of raw mater- 
ials, and the speed with which it is carried out will probably depend 
to some extent on the volume of the recruiting of Norwegian work- 
ers for Germany which has now been organised. It is proposed 
to reduce unemployment among women by introducing tax rebates 
for persons who engage new domestic help. As regards young 
people, a system of compulsory labour service was introduced on 
1 May 1941, which, in so far as it has a bearing on the employment 
problem, will be of some importance to forestry and land improve- 
ment work, etc. 

Several important changes have been made in the legislation on 
placing and unemployment insurance. 


New Placing Regulations 


The regulations concerning placing hitherto in force were em- 
bodied in an Act of 12 June 1906, under which public employment 
exchanges were set up in 49 of the country’s 700 or so communes, 
chiefly in large and medium-sized towns. For administrative pur- 
poses these employment exchanges were subordinate to the local 
authorities, and their competence extended to the commune con- 
cerned and its immediate surroundings. 

When compulsory unemployment insurance was introduced in 
1938, the assumption was that the Placing Act would be revised 
at the earliest possible date. In fact, a Bill for the extension of 
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the placing system was introduced on 16 February 1940, but the 
Storting did not have time to deal with this Bill before the German 
occupation. 

In order to meet with the exceptional conditions on the employ- 
ment market created by the occupation, an Order was issued on 
8 October 1940 to amend the 1906 Act and came into force on 14 
October. 

This Order, which was described by the “commissioned Min- 
ister” concerned as a particularly important section of the employ- 
ment policy inspired by National-Socialist principles—“the right 
and obligation to work is the mainstay of the whole ideology of 
the National Union Party”—appears to have been based mainly 
on the former Bill on the question, though it provides for even 
greater recourse to public placing. Thus under the Order no em- 
ployer may engage a worker otherwise than through a public em- 
ployment exchange or with its consent. If a contract of employ- 
ment is concluded contrary to this rule, the employment exchange 
may require the worker to leave his employment. This provision 
does not apply, however, to the engagement of workers for a period 
of more than 5 days, or for agriculture, forestry, shipping, loading 
and unloading work, fishing, or, in the case of women, domestic 
service in private households. It is also provided that persons who 
on 14 October 1940 or during the two preceding months were em- 
ployed in agriculture, forestry, shipping or fishing might not be 
referred by the employment exchanges to other occupations before 
the end of 1940. By an Order of 1 April 1941, this provision was 
made more general; persons who are employed in agriculture, for- 
estry, shipping, or fishing—or whom the employment exchanges 
deem to belong to these occupations in view of their previous activi- 
ties—may not be referred by the exchanges to other occupations. 
This rule is also made applicable to the children of such persons 
living at home who have not previously been in employment. An 
exception to this prohibition may be made by the Directorate for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. The Order 
prescribes as a general rule that, when an applicant for work is not 
unemployed and there is a shortage of labour in the occupation in 
which he is ordinarily engaged, the employment exchange may not 
refer him to work in any other occupation. 

In other respects the Order appears to be based very largely 
on the earlier Bill. It provides that, in every commune where there 
is no public employment exchange, a placing official shall be ap- 
pointed, who will as a rule be the manager of the local sickness 
insurance fund. A new feature is introduced in the administrative 
machinery in the shape of district placing offices, which are to see 
to it that the local employment exchanges and placing officials in 
the district collaborate rapidly and effectively. The central manage- 
ment remains in the hands of the Directorate of Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance, the staff of which has been 
increased. The Unemployment Council is made the advisory body 
for the Directorate, and similarly, the local unemployment boards 
are made the advisory bodies for the public placing authorities in 
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the communes. Similarly, an advisory committee is attached to 
each district office and includes representatives of employers and 
workers. 

Under the new regulations all unemployed workers must register 
with the placing authorities for their commune of residence. On 
the 15th and last day of each month the local placing authorities 
must send in a report to the provincial governor’s office, stating the 
number of unemployed workers in the different occupations. With- 
in two days the provincial governor must transmit these data, to- 
gether with a summary thereof and a report on employment and 
unemployment in the province, to the Directorate for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. Once a month he must 
similarly transmit the reports received from the insurance funds 
on the number of persons employed in occupations rendering them 
liable to unemployment insurance. These reports are used as a 
basis for the reports on employment and unemployment in the 
whole country prepared by the Directorate. It may be mentioned 
that according to the Directorate’s report for 31 January 1941 the 
number of totally unemployed applicants for work was 40,945, 
including 6,351 women. 


The Control of Employment 


The above-mentioned regulation restricting the movement of 
labour from agriculture, forestry, shipping, and fishing was found 
to be insufficient, and the Ministry of Social Affairs had to take addi- 
tional measures for the purpose of preventing the former free move- 
ment on the employment market from depopulating industries and 
occupations which were held to be of special importance in the 
present circumstances. A provisional Order was accordingly issued 
making the termination of an employment, in certain branches of 
industry considered to be of special importance or in special diffi- 
culties, conditional on the consent of the public employment ex- 
change. The restriction applies to both wage-earning and salaried 
employees. The branches of industry and undertakings in question 
are the following: aluminium works, mines, the technical undertak- 
ings of the German defence forces, fishnet factories, tanneries with 
more than 10 workers, chemical factories, leather factories with 
more than 10 workers, the radio and telephone industry, rope-walks, 
cement factories, sack factories, shipping, shipyards, boot and shoe 
factories with more than 20 workers, spinning mills, iron and steel 
foundries, cable factories, munition factories (including aeroplane- 
engine repair shops), engineering works. 

Employers and workers in these branches of industry and under- 
takings who wish to terminate an employment must notify the em- 
ployment exchange in the commune where the undertaking is sit- 
uated. As a rule the exchange must give its consent in the case of 
skilled workers who wish to return to their occupation when there is 
a shortage of labour in the occupation, in cases where such consent 
is necessary for serious health or family reasons or on account of 
removal, and in cases where it is reasonable for purposes of further 
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training. Also, consent must as a rule be given in cases where it 
will be possible for the employer or the employment exchange to 
provide suitable substitute labour if necessary. The Directorate for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance may agree 
to the termination of an employment in other cases than those men- 
tioned if there are special reasons which make this expedient. The 
employment exchange may make its consent depend on the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions. However, the employment may be term- 
inated without the consent of the employment exchange if the 
employer and the worker are agreed or if either of the parties 
wishes to terminate it on grounds that give him a right to do so 
without notice, for example when the other party grossly neglects 
his duties. Lastly, no consent is needed in the case of employment 
on probation or for a specified limited period or in cases where the 
undertaking or a department of the undertaking ceases operations. 
In such cases, however, the employer must notify the employment 
exchange within five days. As long as the exchange has not given 
its consent the employment relation must continue. An appeal may 
be taken to the district placing office (the public works section of 
the provincial governor’s office). When the case is of special im- 
portance, an appeal may be lodged with the Directorate of Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A compulsory Unemployment Insurance Act was passed on 24 
June 1938! and was intended to come into force on 3 July 1939, 
but owing to the conditions prevailing at that time its operation was 
postponed. After the occupation, the Administrative Council set 
up for the occupied area decided that the payment of contributions 
by employers and workers should cease as from 4 May 1940. On 
15 November 1940, however, the “commissioned Government” is- 
sued an Unemployment Insurance Order, intended to come into 
operation on 18 November, which very largely restored the system 
of insurance contained in the Act of 1938. 

The new unemployment insurance is thus compulsory and, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, covers all persons who are liable to in- 
surance under the Sickness Insurance Act. Among the changes 
made in the scope of the insurance it will be sufficient to mention 
that class 1 under the Sickness Insurance Act, consisting of the 
group with the lowest incomes, has now been included. It is estim- 
ated that the scheme will at first cover 520,000 persons. It will be 
administered by the Directorate for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance, in conformity with the Orders and in- 
structions issued by the Head of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The State Unemployment Council will continue, however, to act 
as an advisory body. The local administration will be entrusted 
to the public placing authorities in each commune, which will be 
advised by the local unemployment boards. 


*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 11, 12 Sept, 
1938, pp. 307-312. 
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The provisions concerning benefit, contributions, public subsi- 
dies, etc., in the new Order are the same in principle as those con- 
tained in the 1938 Act, but they introduce certain stricter conditions 
for acquiring the right to benefit and reduce the public subsidy. 
Thus the daily benefit for unmarried members is lowered by amounts 
corresponding roughly to a reduction of 25 per cent. For members 
who have no dependants, the waiting period is increased from 6 
to 12 days. The maximum benefit period is reduced from 15 to 12 
weeks in any 12 months for all members. On the other hand, there 
have been some improvements; thus the children’s bonus is payable 
until the child reaches the age of 16 years, instead of 15 years 
as hitherto, and the former restriction limiting the payment of 
children’s bonuses to five children has been dropped. The rule that 
the total daily benefit may not exceed 80 per cent. of normal earn- 
ings remains unchanged. The period during which a member for- 
feits his right to benefit in consequence of leaving his employment 
without valid reason is increased from 4 to 6 weeks. An insured 
person is also bound to accept work if the wage is fixed by a public 
or local authority and exceeds the amount to which he is entitled 
by way of insurance benefit. Under the 1938 Act this obligation 
did not apply until the wage was 25 per cent. higher than the. rate 
of benefit. The new Order contains no provisions as to the right 
to benefit in cases of industrial disputes. It may be noted that all 
clauses of collective agreements dealing with strikes and lockouts 
have been declared invalid as being incompatible with “the present 
state of law”. 

The insurance contributions, which are divided equally between 
the insured person and his employer, have been raised substantially, 
to about 5 per cent. of earnings. The total weekly contribution (that 
is, fixed rates) is shown in the following table. 



































Sickness insurance Weekly contribution under 
class 1940 Order 1938 Act 












(crowns) (crowns) 
1 0.40 —’ 
2 0.80 0.36 
3 1.20 0.52 
4 1.70 0.70 
5 2.30 0.90 
6 2.80 1.00 






2 Class 1 was not liable to insurance, 











The fixing of the new rates of contribution clearly reckons with 
a greater risk of unemployment. It should also be noted that certain 
provisions have been introduced as an important innovation, said to 
be on the German pattern, on the ground that the insurance scheme is 
intended not only to provide unemployment benefit but also to help to 
reduce and if possible abolish unemployment; thus some part of the 
insurance moneys may be used for the organisation of relief works, 
subsidies for vocational training, and travelling and removal ex- 
penses. Part of the increase in the contribution rates, however, is 
due to the fact that the public subsidy has been lowered from one- 
quarter to one-tenth of the total contributions paid. 
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The new Order, like the 1938 Act, provides for a National Re- 
serve Fund. The contributions of the local funds to this National 
Fund are to continue to amount to 10 per cent. of their income 
(i.e., employers’ and workers’ contributions plus the communal sub- 
sidy). Substantial changes have been made in the rules concerning 
the State subsidy. Under the 1938 Act no State subsidy was pay- 
able to the local fund if it obtained a surplus on the year’s work. 
In the case of a deficit, the State contributed an amount on a grad- 
uated scale, the percentage proportion increasing with the amount 
of the deficit. No provision was made for other forms of State 
subsidy. Under the new regulations the State pays into the Na- 
tional Reserve Fund an amount equivalent to the total com- 
munal subsidies to the local funds; thus the State and communal 
subsidies together amount as a rule to one-fifth of the sum paid in 
insurance contributions. Until 30 June 1942 the communes are 
exempted from the payment of subsidies, and the amount corres- 
ponding to the communal subsidy will be paid out of State moneys. 
Tf the local funds are unable to meet their obligations, the National 
Reserve Fund will advance the necessary sums. The Head of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs may also provide that the available 
moneys of the local funds shall be transferred to the National 
Reserve Fund in the event of an expected deficit in the latter, and 
that in certain cases the communal subsidy shall be paid direct to 
the National Reserve Fund. As before, the State has ultimate res- 
ponsibility for the obligations of the National Reserve Fund. Lastly, 
the State contribution to the so-called approved relief funds (vol- 
untary insurance) has been reduced from one-half to one-third 
of the benefits paid. 

The new Order also contains provisions extending the obliga- 
tions of employers to notify any reductions in their staff. If an 
undertaking employs not less than 20 persons liable to insurance, 
it must notify the authorities if more than one-quarter of the staff 
is discharged. If the undertaking employs more than 100 persons 
liable to insurance, it must notify the authorities if at least 25 
workers are discharged. 


Compulsory Labour Service 


At the beginning of October 1940 the “commissioned Govern- 
ment” issued a Notification stating that the system of labour serv- 
ice for young persons, which had been introduced as a voluntary 
measure by the Administrative Council after the occupation and 
had performed work of economic value in the shape of necessary 
road construction, etc., would be made compulsory in the spring 
= 1941 and placed under the new Ministry for Labour Service and 

port. 

Labour service, with a period of service of three months (which 
will probably be extended later to six months), will be compulsory 
for young men during the year in which they reach the age of 20, 
and it is estimated that during 1941 a total number of 18,000 wil! 
be called up for such service, 12,000 in the summer and 6,000 in 
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the winter. During the past winter the organisation of the scheme 
has been worked out, and the leaders for the 140 camps which are 
planned for different parts of the country have been trained in 
special schools. It is stated that labour service will be devoted 
chiefly to work intended to promote food supplies, increase the 
yield of land under cultivation, and extend the area of such land, 
and to such work as the regulation of watercourses, afforestation, 
road construction, etc. On the other hand, current maintenance 
and repair work will not be carried out by the labour service. 


Recruiting of Workers for Germany 


According to the official statistics the number of totally. unem- 
ployed workers at the end of 1940 was about 40,000. It is believed, 
however, that this figure is very much below the facts, and that the 
unemployed refrain very widely from registering with the unem- 
ployment authorities for fear that they will be forced to accept 
work in Germany. At the beginning of December 1940 an agree- 
ment was reached between the German Government and the occu- 
pation authorities in Norway concerning the engagement (through 
the public employment exchanges) of Norwegian labour for Ger- 
many up to a figure of 5,000 workers. This recruiting has been 
declared to be completely voluntary, which, however, does not 
prevent the unemployed workers who are urged to find work in 
Germany from fearing that they will lose their unemployment bene- 
fit and be exposed to other inconveniences if they refuse to go. It 
is reported that in certain quarters there is very strong opposition 
among the workers to these visits to Germany (for instance, work- 
ers who intended to apply have been threatened with reprisals), and 
in any case the Confederation of Trade Unions has not considered 
that it can take a positive part in the recruiting campaign. In fact 
the results of the campaign so far have been poor. By the end of 
February 1941 a thousand men and women at most had left for 
Germany, in spite of the offer of special privileges and the fact that 
the Norwegian unemployment funds were ordered to provide for 
the families during the first months after the breadwinner’s 
departure. 


THE TRADE Union MovEMENT 


The attempts of the German occupation authorities and of the 
National Union Party to nazify the Norwegian people has met with 
very strong resistance, which has taken various shapes. In the 
centre of the struggle is the trade union movement, which, as in 
the other Scandinavian countries, had in recent years very much 
strengthened its position and thereby its influence on the regulation 
of cunditions of work and life. 

Immediately after the occupation the workers were deprived of 
their right to strike. By a series of amendments to the Industrial 
Disputes Act dated 23° May, 11 June, and 18 July 1940, the powers 
of the official conciliators were increased, the alleged reason being 
in the first place to bring about a more rapid treatment of cases; at 
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the same time, however, the final decision in wage and other labour 
questions was entrusted to the Ministry of Social Affairs, which, as 
already stated, has been placed under the supervision of a special 
section in the German Commissioner’s Office. According to a 
circular to the district conciliation officers issued by the State Con- 
ciliator on 8 November 1940 at the request of this section, the officers 
must see to it that all clauses in collective agreements which “are 
not in conformity with the state of law now obtaining” are dropped 
from the agreements. 


New Leadership of the Confederation of Trade Unions 


Having declared at first that the trade unions should be allowed 
to continue their activities as before without interference, the occu- 
pation authorities soon began to subject the trade union movement 
to financial control, and by degrees they also interfered in the ques- 
tion of the composition of trade union leadership. A number of 
prominent trade union officials, including among others the Presi- 
dent of the Confederation, Mr. Nordahl, and the Secretary, Mr. 
Evensen, who had been at the front with the Government until the 
end of the war on 9 June and afterwards returned to Oslo, were 
not allowed by the German occupation authorities to resume their 
posts and were declared to have been discharged from office. Sim- 
ilarly, the provisional committee of the Confederation which had 
acted in the occupied part of the country during the two months 
of the war was not allowed to remain when, on 25 September, the 
“commissioned Government” composed of members of the National 
Union Party was appointed by the occupation authorities. During 
the following days representatives of the Confederation were sum- 
moned to conferences with the authorities, at which they were 
informed that a change in the leadership of the Confederation was 
considered to be necessary. About half of the members of the 
Executive Committee were eliminated and a new President was 
appointed in the person of Mr. Jens Tangen, formerly President of 
the Building Workers’ Union, who declared in a broadcast propa- 
ganda statement that the Norwegian workers must realise that the 
country was now in a fateful situation which did not permit of 
any class war. 


The Confederation of Trade Unions is today prepared to collaborate with 
all the good forces of the nation, and, together with the new authorities, to 
make the biggest contribution it can to build up a Norway which will be even 
stronger, more lovely, greater and richer. It is prepared to place the whole 
of its great strength at the disposal of a rational exploitation of the country’s 
natural resources and potentialities for production. It is prepared to help to 
make the country self-sufficing in a number of fields, so that Norway may be 
able to break away from the stranglehold in which it has hitherto been held by 
international capitalism. This end we shall reach even if for the time being 
we have to pass through hard and difficult conditions entailing loss and sacri- 
fices for all. The trade union movement is in favour of extensive intensifi- 
cation of work in every field. Not the least of its reasons is that this will 
combat unemployment, which has now impoverished so many and which will 
strike many more if nothing effective is done to overcome it . . . 

But if these tasks are to be carried out, it is a necessary condition that 
there should be trustful collaboration between the authorities and the workers’ 
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organisations. On this assumption, the present authorities have given assurances 
that the trade unions will retain their freedom so that they may have an 
opportunity to continue their activities. The authorities will not interfere in 
any way in the trade union business of the organisations. The Confederation 
of Trade Unions sets great store by these assurances .. . The leaders of the 
Confederation have recently received demands for wage increases, put forward 
at several meetings of the organised workers. We have reason to believe that 
the authorities look on such demands with understanding, although we are 
aware of the quite exceptional difficulties with which the country has to cope, 
among other things because we have lost practically the whole of our profitable 
merchant fleet and other sources of income owing to the war... 


Meeting of the Representative Body of the Confederation 


At the next meeting held by the Representative Body of the 
Confederation, on 28-29 October, a resolution was adopted which 
approved the decision of the Executive Committee to accept the 
changes in the composition of the leadership of the Confederation 
demanded by the occupation authorities, 


on the ground that the Representative Body realises that this was necessary 
in order to preserve the Confederation as an instrument for the protection of 
the workers’ interests. At the same time, however, the Representative Body 
wishes to emphasise how important it is for the Confederation to remain a self- 
governing body if it is to be able to solve its future tasks. 


A second resolution noted that: 


The attitude of the Confederation of Trade Unions on questions of prin- 
ciple remains unchanged. As a body representing labour as a whole in Norway, 
it will continue to be the principal task of the Confederation to protect the 
interests of the working classes, their standard of living, and the social rights 
they have acquired. The Representative Body considers it essential to maintain 
the demand that employers should grant compensation in wages for the rise in 
prices that has taken place. In particular, it stresses the need of making a 
demand for supplements to wages in the case of the lowest paid workers. 


At the same meeting the Representative Body also discussed a 
proposal made by the Executive Committee that steps should be 
taken, in conjunction with the Norwegian Employers’ Federation 
and several other industrial organisations, to set up a “joint office 
of economic organisations” to carry out economic enquiries and 
draw up plans for the further extension of the economic life of the 
country. Lastly, certain decisions were taken as to the organisa- 
tion and financing of the educational activities of the Confederation, 
the work of the Workers’ Educational Association having come to 
an end in connection with the dissolution of the Norwegian Labour 
Party. 

In this connection reference may also be made to the declara- 
tion published in the press on 9 November by the President of 
the Confederation, who pointed out that “the Confederation of 
Trade Unions as an organisation is non-political” and that certain 
articles in the rules of the Confederation, dealing with individual 
unionists’ membership of the Labour Party and prohibiting mem- 
bership of non-Marxist parties, had been annulled by the Order 
of the German Government Commissioner of 23 September which 
prohibited all political parties except the National Union Party. 
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A few weeks later it was reported from various parts of the 
country that the trade union movement was in a state of complete 
breakdown—as a desperate measure on the part of trade unionists 
against what had happened on 25-26 September. “If they have 
broken Norwegian democracy to pieces, they shall not be allowed 
to keep labour going either” was their motto. Thanks to the trade 
union movement, which had its members well under control, the 
work of reconstruction had been set going quite adequately after 
the war. But when it became known how far the leadership had 
had to agree to compromises in order to protect the organisation as 
such, and how the trade unions would in future be allowed to carry 
on their activities only under the strict control of the “commissioned 
Government” and the German occupation authorities, many trade 
unions broke off their activities, destroyed their books, documents, 
and lists of members, and stopped the payment of contributions. 
In this situation the leaders of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
found it necessary to issue a manifesto declaring that “in order to 
kill all rumours” the trade unions “will be secured the right to con- 
tirue their activities as before ... The Confederation will, as 
hitherto, work for the protection of the vital economic and social 
interests of the workers and the promotion of the workers’ cause 
in the manner allowed under the law”. The manifesto ended with 
an appeal to all local trade union committees to do all in their power 
to maintain the activities of the trade unions, in the closest touch 
with the competent trade union federations and the Confederation. 
The manifesto was not very successful, however, in restoring calm 
among the trade unions. 


Reorganisation of the Trade Unions 


The occupation authorities have failed to overcome the resistance 
of the trade unions and get them to join in the work for the “New 
Order”, in spite of the reorganisation of the leadership of the Con- 
federation and of many of the trade unions (the new members of 
the executive committees are required to make a declaration of 
loyalty to the National Union Party). Hundreds of members of 
trade union committees and trade union officials throughout the 
country have left their posts and have been replaced by persons 
who are considered more friendly to the Party. In some cases, 
when it was found impossible to produce suitable candidates from 
this group, non-party persons have been selected. In any case, the 
last remnants of the representatives of the dissolved Labour Party 
have been removed from the committees of the trade unions. This 
purge of the local trade union committees was carried out mainly 
while the leaders of the Confederation and of the more important 
federations were on a three weeks’ study journey in Germany, 
where they had been invited to study, among other things, the or- 
ganisation and methods of the Labour Front. 

This journey, which took place in February 1941, has re-awak- 
ened the rumours which had begun to circulate when the leader of 
the German Labour Front, Dr. Ley, visited Norway a few months 
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earlier and held a meeting with the leaders of the Confederation. 
It was then believed that the Norwegian trade union movement 
would shortly be reorganised on the pattern of the German Labour 
Front, a belief that was strengthened by the appointment at New Year 
of a committee under the Ministry of Social Affairs to prepare a 
draft for the Labour Code which forms one of the items in the 
programme of the National Union Party. It may also be mentioned 
that the working programme for the current year which has recently 
been approved and published by the leaders of the Confederation of 
Trade Unions shows a number of likenesses with the programme 
of the Labour Front, special stress being laid on such points as 
the improvement of hygiene conditions at the workplace, the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, vocational education, and the utilisa- , 
tion of spare time and holidays. In this connection it may be noted 
that a “Strength through Joy” (Kraft durch Freude) exhibition 
was opened at Oslo on 4 March 1941 and that a Scandinavian edi- 
tion of the German international workers’ spare time periodical 
Freude und Arbeit is now being published. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


SWITZERLAND AND THE MARITIME CONVENTIONS 


An Order of the Swiss Federal Council’, dated 9 April 1941, 
concerning maritime navigation under the Swiss flag, provides for 
the application to the crews of Swiss ships of the following maritime 
Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference: 
Minimum Age (Sea), 1920 (No. 7); Unemployment Indemnity 
(Shipwreck), 1920 (No. 8); Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stok- 
ers), 1921 (No. 15); Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 
1921 (No. 16) ; Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926 (No. 22); 
Repatriation of Seamen, 1926 (No, 23). 


SOCIAL POLICY 


Tue FirrietH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL 
“Rerum NovaRuM” 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication in 
1891 of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, the Sovereign Pontiff Pius 
XII broadcast an address on 1 June 1941, in which he recalled the 
benefits that have accrued from the “epoch-making” social Ency- 
clical of his predecessor, from which, he said, “sprang forth a 
Catholic social teaching which gave . . . an orientation and method 
for social reconstruction . . . through it there arose in the Catholic 
field numerous and diverse beneficient institutions that were flour- 
ishing centres of reciprocal help . . .” 

The Pontifical address defined the guiding principles on which 
the economic and social order must be based. They relate to the 
use of material goods, labour, and the family, Excerpts from the 
official English text are reproduced below. 





1 Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 17, 17 Apr. 1941. 
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Use of Material Goods. 


Every man as a living being gifted with reason has in fact from nature 
the fundamental right to make use of the material goods of the earth, while it 
is left to the will of man and to the juridical statutes of nations to regulate in 
greater detail the actuation of his right. This individual right cannot in any 
way be suppressed, even by other clear and undisputed rights over material 
goods. 
Undoubtedly the natural order deriving from God demands also private 
property and the free reciprocal commerce of goods by interchange and gift 
as well as the functioning of the State as a control over both these institutions. 
But all this remains subordinate to the natural scope of material goods and 
cannot emancipate itself from the first and fundamental right which concedes 
their use to all men; but it should rather serve to make possible the actuation 
of this right in conformity with its scope. 

Only thus can we and must we secure that private property and the use 
of material goods bring to society peace and prosperity and long life, that 
they no longer set up precarious conditions, which will give rise to struggles 
and jealousies and which are left to the mercy and the blind interplay of force 
and weakness ... 

To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of the human person and 
to facilitate the fulfilment of his duties should be the essential office of every 
public authority. Does not this flow from that genuine concept of the common 
good which the State is called upon to promote? 

Hence it follows that the care of such a common good does not supply a 
power so extensive over the members of the community that in virtue of it the 
public authority can interfere with the evolution of that individual activity 
which we have just described, decide on the beginning or the ending of human 
life, determine at will the manner of his physical, spiritual, religious, and moral 
movements in opposition to the personal duties or rights of man, and to this 
end abolish or deprive of efficacy his natural rights to material goods. 

To deduce such extension of power from the care of the common good 
would be equivalent to overthrowing the very meaning of the words “common 
good” and falling into the error that the proper scope of man on earth is 
society, that society is an end in itself, that man has no other life which awaits 
him beyond that which ends here below. 

Likewise national economy, as it is the product of men who work together 
in the community of the State, has no other end than to secure without inter- 
ruption the material conditions in which the individual life of the citizens may 
fully develop. Where this is secured in a permanent way a people will be in 
a true sense economically rich, because the general well-being and consequently 
the personal right of all to the use of worldly goods is thus actuated in con- 
formity with the purpose willed by the Creator. 

From this it will be easy to conclude that the economic riches of a people 
do not properly consist in the abundance of goods ‘measured according to a 
purely and solely material calculation of their worth, but in the fact that such 
an abundance represents and offers really and effectively the material basis 
sufficient for the proper personal development of its members. 

If such a just distribution of goods were not secured or were effected 
imperfectly, the real scope oi national economy would not be attained; for 
although there were at hand a lucky abundance of goods to dispose of, the 
people, in not being called upon to share them, would not be economically rich 
but poor. Suppose, on the other hand, that such a distribution is effected 
genuinely and permanently and you will see a people, even if it disposes of 
less goods, making itself economically sound .. . 


Labour. 


The Rerum Novarum teaches that there are two essential characteristics of 
human labour: it is personal and it is necessary. It is personal because it is 
achieved through the exercise of man’s particular forces; it is necessary because 
without it one cannot secure what is indispensable to life; and man has a 
natural, grave, individual obligation to maintain life. 
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To the personal duty to labour imposed by nature corresponds and follows 
the natural right of each individual to make of labour the means to provide for 
his own life and that of his children; so profoundly is the empire of nature 
ordained for the preservation of man. 

But note that such a duty and the corresponding right to work is imposed 
on and conceded to the individual in the first instance by nature and not by 
society as if man were nothing more than a mere slave or official of the com- 
munity. From that it follows that the duty and the right to organise the 
labour of the people belong, above all, to the people immediately interested: the 
employers and the workers. 

If they do not fulfil their functions, or cannot because of special extra- 
ordinary emergencies, then it falls back on the State to intervene in the field 
of labour and in the division and distribution of work according to the form 
and measure that the common good, properly understood, demands. 

In any case, every legitimate and beneficial interference of the State in 
the field of labour should be such as to safeguard and respect its personal char- 
acter, both in the broad outlines and as far as possible in what concerns its 
execution; and this will happen if the norms of the State do not abolish or 
render impossible the exercise of other rights and duties equally personal, such 
as the right to give God His true worship; the right to marry; the right of 
husband and wife, of father and mother, to lead a married domestic life; the 
right to a reasonable liberty in the choice of a state of life and the fulfilment 
of a true vocation ... 


The Family. 


In the family the nation finds the natural and fecund roots of its greatness 
and power. If private property has to conduce to the good of the family, all 
public standards and especially those of the State which regulate its possession 
must not only make possible and preserve such a function—a function in the 
natural order under certain aspects superior to all others—but must also perfect 
it ever more. 

A so-called civil progress would in fact be unnatural which—either through 
the excessive burdens imposed or through exaggerated direct interference— 
were to render private property void of significance, practically taking from 
the family and its head the freedom to follow the scope set by God for the 
perfection of family life. 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private property tione is more 
comformable to nature, according to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum, 
than the land, the holding in which the family lives, and from the products 
of which it draws all or part of its subsistence. And it is in the spirit of 
Rerum Novarum to state that as a rule only that stability which is rooted in 
one’s own holding makes of the family the most vital and most perfect and 
fecund cell of society, joining up in a brilliant manner in its progressive cohe- 
sion the present and future generations. 

If to-day the concept and the creation of vital spaces is at the centre of 
social and political aims, should not one before all else think of the vital space 
of the family and free it of the fetters of conditions which do not permit even 
to formulate the idea of a homestead of one’s own? 

Our planet . . . is not without habitable regions and vital spaces now 
abandoned to wild natural vegetation and well suited to be cultivated by man 
to satisfy his needs and civil activities; and more than once it is inevitable 
that some families migrating from one spot to another should go elsewhere 
in search of a new homeland. 

Then, according to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum, the right of the 
family to a vital space is recognised. When this happens, emigration attains 
its natural scope, as experience often shows. We mean the more favourable 
distribution of men on the earth’s surface suitable to colonies of agricultural 
workers; the surface which God created and prepared for the use of all. 

If the two parties, those who agree to leave their native land and those 
who agree to admit the newcomers, remain anxious to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible all obstacles to the birth and growth of real confidence between the country 
of emigration and that of immigration, all those affected by such a transference 
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of people and places will profit by the transaction. The families will receive a 
plot of ground which will be native land for them in the true sense of the 
word. The thickly inhabited countries will be relieved and their people will 
acquire new friends in foreign countries; and the State which receives the 
emigrants will acquire industrious citizens. In this way the nations which 
give and those which receive will both contribute to the increased welfare of 
man and the progress of human culture . . 2 


THE SocrAL PoLticy OF THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT 


The Presidential Message submitted by President Fulgencio 
Batista to the Cuban Congress at its opening in March 1941 con- 
tains a section devoted to the activities of the Ministry of Labour, 
from which the following passages are extracted as an illustration 
of the past and future social policy of President Batista’s Govern- 
ment. 


The Constitution. 


This section of the Presidential Message opens with a reference to the 
labour clauses of the new Constitution of 1940° 


Our social evolution has become more rapid and more characteristic 
since the Constitution of 1940 came into force. 

Where legislation develops normally and progressively along lines 
that today are rejected as being unduly rigid, it is accepted that law- 
making should necessarily proceed from the single law to the code and 
from the code to the Constitution. Cuban social policy, which aims 
at making provision for the future along evolutionary lines rather than 
at mere conservation or revolution, has skipped the stage of codification, 
raising to the rank of constitutional principles both a number of existing 
rights and certain new advantages secured by the worker which, in some 
cases, go beyond the greatest privileges accorded in any other country, 

To raise legislative measures to the status of a code implies giving 
them a sort of permanency once experience has shown that they possess 
the necessary practical validity. But a code can still be modified by 
subsequent legislation. This possibility subjects the advantages conferred 
on the workers to a perpetual instability, exposing them to the ebb and 
flow of policy between radicalism and reaction, and denies them the 
permanent stability possessed by any principle that is built into and incor- 
porated in the very essence of the State. On the other hand, a principle 
inserted in the Constitution has the effect of setting up an immutable 
standard. 

Once the effective existence and social value of a right have been 
determined, it then becomes advisable to render it applicable and to 
demonstrate its practicability, especially in the case of principles that are 
in themselves new, and in a sphere where the social and the economic 
meet. Some Articles of the Constitution are applicable directly and im- 
mediately without any additional legislation being necessary. Others 
specifically lay down that their scope and manner of application shall be 
determined by legislation. 


Minimum Wages. 


After mentioning and describing various Decrees and Orders issued for 
the purpose of giving effect to the labour clauses of the Constitution, in parti- 
cular, Decree No. 3185 of 9 November 1940 on hours of work*® and various 
Orders for the application of the new provisions in sugar and tobacco plan- 
tations and factories, the Presidential Message continues: 

1The Catholic Mind, 8 June 1941. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 382-383. 

% Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 103-104. 
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It is inconceivable that services should be rendered without a remune- 
ration sufficient to permit, at least, the satisfaction of the most urgent 
needs: shelter, food and clothing. The object of systems for fixing minimum 
wages is to prevent the payment of starvation wages. An undertaking or 
an establishment which finds itself obliged to pay such wages is not fit to 
survive. The decisions handed down by conservative law courts contain 
many examples to show that economic incapacity is no valid excuse for 
avoiding the payment of minimum wages and that an employer must 
disappear—thus putting an end to a possible form of unfair competition— 
when he fails to meet his elementary obligations to his wage-earning and 
salaried employees. 

The Constitution introduces a new moral principle into the system 
of minimum wages; a principle that is just and well-inspired but whose 
application requires supplementary legislation: the principle of regarding 
the worker as the father of a family, It has been shown to be difficult 
and unpractical to fix a rate, for instance, for the worker with one or more 
children, because a premium would immediately be placed on the employ- 
men of unmarried men since they would cost the employers less. The 
solution successfully adopted in other countries has consisted in creating 
an equalisation fund to make additional grants to wage-earning and salaried 
employees with families. 


The Message then gives details of the work of the National Minimum 
Wage Board. 


te 


Special Categories of Workers. 


we 


With regard to the protection needed by certain groups of workers, the 
Presidential Message states: 


| 
; 
1 


Modern life is full of cases where progress brings loss to particular 
groups of workers in particular countries, whether or not it compensates 
for this loss by opening up new possibilities of employment. Musicians 
in general have suffered from the introduction of mechanical apparatus 
for the reproduction of sound. Decree No. 2307 of 1940 aims at protecting 
Cuban musicians and singers against the so-called nickel-swallowing elec- 
trolas, laying down that the termination of contracts of employment 
for the purpose of replacing human performers by mechanical apparatus 
is unjustified. 


vr VS 6 


The Message then refers to measures taken in the interests of seamen 
and harbour workers. 


The International Labour Organisation. 


oe (2 § (FF eee Ww’ UMS 


The Message contains the following passage on relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation: 


In the international sphere we have complied with the provisions of 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles’ embodied in Part XIII concerning 
labour, which remains in force throughout all the vicissitudes of the pre- 
sent day. The annual reports—one for each Convention ratified by the 
Republic—contain all constitutional, legislative, and statistical information 
required to show the effective application of the international labour 
treaties. The Organisation, which is now carrying on its work in Mont- 
real, Canada, has expressed its satisfaction to those States Members which 
are continuing to comply with their formal obligations notwithstanding 
the war raging in three continents. 


om 7 § £8 (8 NF ne 


Industrial Relations. 
Turning next to the question of industrial relations and the organisations 
of employers and workers, the Presidential Message continues: 


: 1 Providing for the supplying of annual reports on the measures taken to give effect to ratified 
international labour conventions, 
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Among the most important and difficult questions, notwithstanding 
its simple and straightforward appearance, is that of conciliation between 
employers and workers, Where adequate means are available—arbitration 
courts, a rapid procedure backed by adequate sanctions—the task is made 
easier. Conversely, the difficulties become much greater where only admi- 
nistrative procedures are available, however adequate such procedures 
may have been before the days of economic planning and of protective 
action by the State. 

The goodwill shown by the parties to the productive process, the 
recognition accorded to the human factor, and the effort made to deal with 
labour problems along reasonable and just lines have eliminated conflicts 
without interrupting activities that are essential to society . 

The activities of the General Directorate of Labour have followed 
their normal course and no serious conflict has affected the interests of 
workers and employers. A really effective means of canalising disputes, 
avoiding strikes, and clearly determining rights and duties, of laying down 
provisions in respect of each working process in accordance with its 
specific characteristics, is undoubtedly that represented by the conclusion 
of contracts of employment. The number of collective agreements which 
have been registered during the past six months and have acquired binding 
legal and constitutional force is 115. The general total of collective 
agreements in force now amounts to 1,743—a collection of industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural codes drawn up with an individual precision and 
a sense of draftsmanship which would necessarily be sought in vain in the 
laws and regulations. Only in 18 cases did violations of the contractual 
provisions occur, and these were immediately reported to the correctiona! 
courts for the necessary sanctions to be inflicted .. . 

The trade union movement is constantly acquiring greater cohesive 
force. The system of collective agreements increases its unity and strength. 
Three federations have been approved and 20 new workers’ organisations 
were registered. The general total now amounts to 32. 

The policy of the Ministry has reinforced freedom of association and 
averted attacks on its homogeneity. Relations with the Cuban Workers’ 
Confederation, leading to avoidance of the setting- “up of minority unions 
in undertakings where there is an organised majority, have helped to 
strengthen trade union morale and have prevented the acceptance of less 
satisfactory working conditions. 

The employers have also begun to organise for the collective defence 
of their interests. Three employers’ associations have been registered 
in the provinces and the total number of employers’ federations, unions, 
and associations is now 28. 


Labour Inspection. 


The Message deals next with labour inspection: 


There is nothing that can produce such effective results in the field 
of social progress—as our Constitution recognises—as an inspection service 
that is competent, honest, and organised in accordance with modern 
principles, which call for better co-operation through a thorough knowledge 
of the measures in force. Spontaneous collaboration and respect for the 
law are still too sporadic to make it advisable to reduce or abolish the 
constant supervision of all economic activities. 

The National Directorate of Labour Inspection, as its name implies, 
has the difficult task of supervising the application of social legislation. 
Some authors lay down that a complete absence of legislation is preferable 
to legislation that is constantly broken—a sure cause of collective moral 
decadence and of the trampling of justice under foot, with the aggravating 
circumstance of contempt. 


The Message proceeds to quote figures illustrating the activity of the 


Labour Inspection Service and adds that “the Service was assisted in the 
enforcement of labour legislation by the harbour masters and the national 
police, which were responsible, within their respective spheres, for enforcing 
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legislation concerning the closing of undertakings, conditions of work at sea, 
and night work in bakeries.” It continues: 


The new Constitution, with its organic and supplementary legislation, 
will doubtless increase the number of contraventions reported—a tendency 
already noted where the scope of various provisions already in force has 
been widened, There are cases where it is difficult to prove offences in 
respect of hours of work and paid rest periods—including minimum wages 
at times of depression and unemployment—owing to the ill-advised under- 
standing between the parties which close their eyes to the requirements 
of the proletariat in respect of better production. As regards holidays 
with pay, it must also be borne in mind that, important as it is to recognise 
the right to a holiday, it is no less important that the worker should, in 
fact, take it, so as to open up possibilities of employment for other wage- 
earning or salaried employees. 

The question of scientific management is one which concerns the 
Directorate of Health and Social Welfare. Progressive industrialisation 
and modern hygienic methods must be developed simultaneously so as to 
avoid, in a satisfactory manner, risks to the health and safety of the 
worker. 

A Government which fulfils its duties conscientiously, aspiring to 
prevent rather than to cure, must pay due attention to the requirements 
of preventive medicine. Under this heading, and for the protecion of 
women and juveniles—the weaker elements in our labour force—4,807 
medical examinations were carried out. Further, certificates were granted 
to 150 workers .. . 

Statistics compiled in regard to accident insurance show the following 
interesting results: number of workers insured 35,233; number of agricul- 
tural workers 39,201; amount of cash compensation, 470,547.90 pesos; 
value of compensation in kind, 529,356.77 pesos; number of slight acci- 
dents, 31,146; fairly serious, 21,458; serious, 1,732; fatal, 43; inspections 
carried out, 221; contraventions noted, 58; amount of fines collected, 162.50 
pesos. 
One way of raising the worker’s standard of living and providing for 
his moral and material improvement is to encourage the building of cheap 
housing accommodation such as can be purchased by persons of limited 
means by spreading the payment over a certain number of years. 


The Message gives figures concerning one experiment in this direction. 


Impending Legislation. 


In conclusion, the labour section of the Presidential Message foreshadows 
future action: 


The reduction of the maximum working day without reducing pur- 
chasing power, holidays with pay on an unprecedented scale, every kind of 
social insurance, the securing of the workers’ rights by guarantees—these 
are reforms which have been secured by the Cuban worker and to which 
the proletariat of the world is still aspiring. But these advantages will 
prove illusory unless due effect is given to the provisions of Article 84 
of the Constitution by creating labour courts alongside the conciliation 
boards to deal with cases of offences against social legislation and to 
settle disputes arising under contracts of employment by a special and 
expeditious procedure apart from that available in ordinary legal cases. 

The right to strike or to lock-out is characteristic of the democratic 
system even though it be tempered by the protection of the essential in- 
terests of the nation and of society through the compulsory submission of 
essential disputes to arbitration boards. There is no reason for proceeding 
to a strike or to a lock-out where there is a legal, expeditious, and just 
procedure, backed by compulsory powers, to secure everybody’s rights in 
accordance with the principles of social justice. 

The most difficult part, and that which develops slowest, is that of 
social insurance. Unfortunate experience has shown that a pensions system 
without a sound actuarial basis will barely last for a single generation 
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of beneficiaries. On the other hand, the system of maternity insurance 
has stood the test of a number of years and has proved economically quite 
sound. Further, the contributions that are indispensable for the new 
branches of social insurance threaten, in times of economic difficulty, to 
involve a heavy financial burden. It therefore appears advisable to take 
every actuarial and scientific precaution, to carry out preliminary con- 
sultations of native and foreign experience, to compile statistics, and to 
limit the amount of benefits and administrative costs. The taking of such 
precautions along with the intervention of the parties directly concerned 
in the management of the insurance fund or funds will produce a favourable 
atmosphere for the willing payment of contributions by workers and em- 
ployers such as is essential even in compulsory systems.* 


LaBouUR LEGISLATION IN THE WEsT INDIES 


The labour legislation which has recently been adopted or in- 
troduced in British colonies in the West Indian area? includes the 
following: 


Labour Recruiting. 


In the Leeward Islands the Recruiting of Workers Act, 1941, gives effect 
to the international Convention on the subject. The Act does not apply, unless 
the recruiting is done by professional recruiting agents, to the recruiting of 
workers by or on behalf of employers who do not employ more than ten 
workers, or to the recruiting of workers in a presidency for employment within 
the presidency, or to the recruiting of personal or domestic servants or non- 
manual workers. Persons under the age of 18 years may not be recruited. 
The Governor, however, may by regulation permit persons between 16 and 18 
years to be recruited with the consent of their parents or guardians for 
employment on light work.* 


Labour Organisation. 


In Grenada the Department of Labour Ordinance, 1940, repeals the Labour 
(Minimum Wage) Ordinance. It provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labour and of a Labour Advisory Board. It gives authority for the 
issue of orders concerning, for example, the fixing of wages, the stabilising 
of hours of employment, the controlling of the labour market, and the organi- 
sation of the Labour Department.‘ 

In Dominica and Saint Lucia Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) 
Ordinances were adopted towards the end of 1940, providing for the settlement 
of industrial disputes on lines now familiar in British colonial legislation.’ 
Trade Union Ordinances containing the usual provisions for the regulation 
of combinations of workmen or of employers, including the protection of unions 
from actions for tort, the legalisation of peaceful picketing and the prevention 
of intimidation, have been adopted in British Honduras and Dominica.* 


British Honduras. 


In explaining the British Honduras Trade Unions Ordinance to the 
Legislative Council, the Governor referred to the terms of the British Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, under which colonies may obtain financial 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 29 Mar. 1941. 


? For an account of the position in the West Indies and of other labour legislation, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 303-305, 308. 


* Leeward Islands. The Recruiting of Workers Act, 1941, No. 4 of 1941. 20 Jan. 1941. 
4 Grenada Government Gazette, 12 Oct. 1940. 
5 Dominica Government Gazette, 23 Sept. 1940; Saint Lucia Government Gazette, 10 Dec. 1940. 


- = Honduras Gazette, 15 Mar. 1941; Dominica Gevernment Gazette, 23 Sept. and 30, 
ec. 3 
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assistance only on certain conditions; among other things, the Secretary of 
State must be satisfied “that the law of the colony provides reasonable facilities 
for the establishment and activities of trade unions” and that fair conditions 
of labour will be observed. He stated that, although the trade union movement 
was still in embryo in British Honduras, it might develop rapidly and should 
be welcomed and encouraged, 

The Governor on the- same occasion forecast the early enactment of a 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance and of a new Masters and Servants 
Ordinance. The purpose of the latter, he said, was “to bring up-to-date and 
into conformity with modern and enlightened practice the very antiquated 
labour laws of this Colony”, and in its practical effect it would prove to be 


1 


“a veritable Charter of Liberty for the workers of British Honduras”. 


Jamaica. 


New labour legislation is also contemplated in Jamaica. The text has 
been published of a Bill, to be entitled the Dock Workers (Protection against 
Accidents) Law, 1941, which is designed to empower the Governor to make 
regulations to ensure the safety of workers employed in loading and unloading 
ships, and thus to apply to Jamaica the international labour Convention on 
the subject. 

A Bill has also been published, to be known as the Employment of 
Women Law, 1941, to give effect to the Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women during the night in industry. A third Bill, to be entitled the 
Children and Young Persons (Amendment) Law, 1941, will prohibit the 
employment of children in industrial undertakings until the age of 14 and prohibit 
absolutely the employment of children under 12 years of age except in light 
domestic agricultural or horticultural work, in the employment of their parents 
or guardians or in such occupations as may be prescribed.* 


THE CONTROL OF WAGES AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS 


The German Commissioner for the occupied territory of the 
Netherlands issued an Order on 28 November 1940 concerning the 
regulation of wages, salaries, and other conditions of employment. 


According to the Order, no collective agreement may contain a clause 
providing for a change in wage rates on account of circumstances not directly 
connected with the relationship between employer and employed. Any clauses 
of this kind in a collective or individyal contract of employment are cancelled. 
Further, any new collective agreement or amendment of an existing agreement 
entailing an increase in existing wage rates must be submitted to the auth- 
orities for approval. 

If the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Social Affairs considers this 
necessary in the workers’ interests, he may fix wages and other conditions 
of work which are not governed, or are in his opinion improperly governed, 
by a collective agreement; his decision has binding effect. He may delegate 
this power to an authority subordinate to him, and has in fact issued an 
Administrative Order delegating his powers in this respect to a board of 
conciliators.* 


PLANNED WaGE Poticy 1n BoHEMIA-MoRAVIA 


The planned wage policy which was introduced in Bohemia- 
Moravia by the Legislative Decree of 21 December 1939 was sub- 
stantially modified by a Legislative Decree of 19 December 1940. 





1 British Honduras Gazette, 27 Feb. 1941. 
‘Jamaica Gazette, 16 and 28 Jan. 1941. 
'Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werkloosheidsraad, Dec. 1940, p. 223. 
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During the period of validity of the new Decree conditions of em- 
ployment may no longer be regulated by collective agreement. 
Nevertheless the collective agreements in force on 31 December 


1940 remain unaffected. 


Under the new Decree the compulsory regulation of wages applies to all 
undertakings, of whatever kind, provided that they regularly employ not less 
than twenty persons. In all such undertakings the previous consent of the 
Minister of Social Administration is necessary for any adjustment of wages 
or of conditions of employment in general, unless the adjustment applies only 
to certain individual workers. Any collective adjustment of wages and condi- 
tions of employment which has not been authorised by the Minister is null and 
void. The term “collective adjustment of wages” covers also adjustments 
applying only to certain groups of persons employed in the undertaking or to 
certain sections of the undertaking. No authorisation is needed if the adjust- 
ment consists merely in a calculation for fixing piece rates in conformity with 
the regulations in force. 

The Minister of Social Administration is empowered to issue Orders 
applying the wage regulations to similar undertakings which regularly employ 
less than twenty persons and to certain other classes of activity. In cases con- 
sidered “worthy of special interest for economic and social reasons” the Min- 
ister may allow exceptions in favour of the employer. 

The original Decree of 21 December 1939 was to have remained in force 
until 1 January 1941. The amending Decree of 19 December 1940 extended its 
period of validity indefinitely. 

According to a statement made by the Minister of Social Administration, 
over 100 Orders were issued under the Legislative Decree of 21 December 1939, 
fixing or adjusting wages or conditions of employment in most branches of 
economic activity. The Minister added, that the planned wage policy had 
become of special importance since the abolition of the customs frontier 
between Germany and Bohemia-Moravia effected in January 19412 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN JRELAND 


Steps TO INCREASE THE PRODUCTION OF FUEL 


Steps have recently been taken in Ireland that are expected to 
result in the absorption of a large number of workers in the peat 
fuel industry under a scheme details of which are given below. 


The scheme, which is national in scope, aims at increasing the production 
of fuel in order to face a possible shortage in the winter of 1941-42 and 
subsequent years. An Emergency Order has been passed empowering the 
county councils to take over for fuel production any undeveloped turf banks 
in their areas and either to work them for their own use or to transfer them 
to any local authority, parish council, or some other similar body, for that 
purpose. The county councils have been instructed by the Department of 
Local Government and Public Health to delegate their powers under this Order 
to the local county surveyor and to provide him with assistance from their 
own funds so that he may cut and save all turf necessary for the needs of the 
council and its subsidiary bodies. The surveyor has been specifically asked 
to use the resources at his disposal to the full, and he has, moreover, been 
empowered to “use or recruit any portion of his technical, administrative or 





Sbirka zakonu a narizeni, 17 Dec. 1940; Narodni politika, 3 Jan, 1941. 
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labour staff or any other labour necessary and available,” There is, it may be 
added, the guarantee of a market by the Government for all surplus turf of 
good quality, and the scheme, it is stated, has been generally well received. 

The county surveyors, as a whole, employ up to 20,000 men on road work 
throughout the year and control a State-wide technical and administrative 
organisation. In addition, there are many thousands of men engaged in agri- 
culture who during part of the turf-cutting season may, to some extent, be 
made available for work on the bogs, while in many of the small towns within 
access there are men suitable for the work.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


The statistics of unemployment in Ireland for 1940 show that, 
while during each of the first five months of that year the percentage 
of insured registrants exceeded the corresponding figure for 1939, 
for each month since May the percentage was less. This reduction, 
it is stated, is to be attributed in the main to recruitment for the 
Army and the Construction Corps. 


The rate of unemployment was relatively high in the following industries 
employing a thousand persons or more: docks, harbours, etc., 39.1 per cent. ; 
road transport (not motor), 33.2 per cent.; tailoring (not factory), 27.1 per 
cent.; general building, 25.6 per cent.; construction and maintenance of roads, 
etc., 23,1 per cent.; entertainment and sports (mainly racing, betting offices), 
24.6 per cent,; shipping and other water transport, 21.8 per cent.; and boots 
and shoes (factory), 21.5 per cent. 

At mid-December 1940, there were 71,486 registrants, or 75 per cent. 
of the total number on the live register, insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. Of the total of 95,789 registrants, only 22,427 (or 31 per 
cent. of insured registrants) had claims current to unemployment insurance’, 
69,998 had applications current to unemployment assistance, and 3,364 had 
neither “claims” nor “applications”. The low proportion of unemployment 
insurance claims is, it is stated, accounted for by the fact that insured persons 
are eligible for benefit only in proportion to the unexhausted contribution stand- 
ing to their credit in the Unemployment Fund, subject to a maximum of 
twenty-six weeks’ payments in any benefit year commencing with the date 
of the claim. In consequence there are a large number of insured persons 
on the live register who are in the position that they have exhausted for the 
time being statutory rights to benefit. These, and other persons who are not 
for the time being insured, are generally speaking entitled to receive, and do 
receive, unemployment assistance, 

Particulars for agriculture, fishing, and domestic service have been com- 
pletely excluded from the above figures, the reason being that the percentages 
unemployed in these groups can be no true indication of the rate of unemploy- 
ment, since the industries are not “insured industries” and the registrants 
returned under these groups as insured represent only workers who obtained 
some employment in insured occupations (such as small farmers or members 
of farmers’ families who worked for a few weeks on schemes of public 
works, etc.)* 


ComPutsory LABOUR SERVICE IN FINLAND 


The Finnish Order of 13 October 1939* relating to the adminis- 


1 The Irish Press, Dublin, 4 Apr. 1941. 

2Under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, it may recalled, all workers of 16 
eyars of age and over (with the exception of certain specified classes) are compulsorily 
insured against unemployment. The principal exceptions are persons engaged in agri- 
culture or private domestic service, persons serving in an established capacity in the 
service of the State, or in the defence forces, and non-manual workers whose rate of 
remuneration exceeds £250 per annum. 

8 Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 1, Mar. 1941, pp. 5-10. 

4Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, me LXXIV, No. 5, 29 Apr. 1940, p. 109; 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, Pp. ‘583. 
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tration of the Act of 16 June 1939 concerning compulsory labour 
service was repealed and replaced by an Order issued on 17 January 
1941. The new Order lays down rules for the organisation of com- 
pulsory labour service in wartime and deals with the allocation of 
workers as well as the regulation of conditions of work, the ques- 
tion of the preparatory organisation in peace-time being left to be 
dealt with in separate regulations. 


Supervision and Control. 


The Ministry of Communications and Public Works is responsible for 
the administration of compulsory labour service throughout the country, and 
it rests with the Ministry to recommend to the Government when the measure 
is to be resorted to and to which works aiming directly or indirectly at the 
promotion of national defence it is to be applied. The Ministry also, where 
necessary, orders the transfer of the worker liable to service from one district 
to another; with the assistance of persons or organisations concerned, it keeps 
a register showing the distribution of labour supply throughout the country; 
it takes the decision on appeals against the decisions of the labour supply 
boards (described below) ; and it sees to it that labour service is not applied 
where sufficient voluntary labour can be obtained. 


Advisory Committee. 


Provision is made for the establishment of a Labour Service Committee 
in the Ministry, composed of one representative each of employers and of 
workers and an impartial chairman, all appointed by the Government. The 
functions of the Committee are: to report to the Ministry on appeals against 
the decisions of the labour supply boards concerning conditions of work or 
wages, and on matters ensuing out of the issue of an order making compulsory 
service effective, or of orders defining the works to which the service is to 
apply; to make recommendations to the Ministry concerning the introduction 
or cessation of compulsory labour service. 


Labour Supply Boards. 


The local administration of the scheme is entrusted to the local labour 
supply boards, acting in collaboration with the placing and unemployment 
authorities. These boards, which will be responsible for the proper distribution 
of labour in the area under their jurisdiction, will notify the Ministry when 
the normal labour supply proves inadequate and resort has to be had to com- 
pulsory labour service by requisitioning workers, either locally or in some 
other district; they will keep a register of persons liable to be called up in 
their respective areas and will also provide information to the Ministry on 
the conditions of work in those areas. The workers concerned will be sum- 
moned either individually or by general notification, and if they are to be 
transferred to some other area, individual preferences as to the place of em- 
ployment will be taken into account as far as possible. The labour supply 
boards will also make provision for the board and lodging of the workers 
and for their transfer, where necessary. In addition, they will determine the 
rates of wages in the absence of an agreement on the question between the 
employers and workers, and deal with other matters concerning conditions 
of work where these remain to:be regulated. 


Applications for Labour. 


Individual employers who desire to have recourse to requisitioned labour 
as provided for by the Order will have to apply to the labour supply board 
in the area in which the work is to be done or to the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works. The application should give particulars of the 
nature and duration of the work to be done, the number of workers required, 
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the wages, and the arrangements which the employer will make for the trans- 
port, board, and lodging of the workers. The employer’s share of the expenses 
in respect of the board, lodging, and transport of the workers may be fixed 
when the application is approved. No worker is to be removed by the opera- 
tion of the Order from a private or public institution the continuation of 
whose activities are considered to be in the public interest, until the institution 
itself has been heard, if possible. Due regard is also to be had in the allocation 
of work to the worker’s place of residence and the trade for which he has 
been trained. Unless otherwise provided, the wages must be paid weekly, 
or twice a month if the work lasts more than 14 days; if a worker does not 
receive his wages within six days of the day on which payment was due, he 
is entitled to be paid by the labour supply board, which will recover the 
amount from the employer. 

Finally, workers who are requisitioned for employment must be provided 
with an employment book, showing among other things, their rates of wages 
and the duration of the work. No such book will be given, however, to 
persons employed in the service of the State under the control of State 


authorities. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WorkKErs’ ‘WELFARE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The war situation in Great Britain has caused the Government 
to intervene actively for the purpose of safeguarding the welfare 


of workers in industries and occupations of national importance. 
It may be useful at the present stage to summarise the steps al- 
ready taken, 


Until the middle of 1940, questions of welfare in industrial undertakings, 
in common with all other questions connected with the application of the 
Factories Acts, lay within the competence of the Home Office. On 7 June 
1940 the powers of the Home Secretary under the Factories Acts were trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Labour and National Service for the period of the 
war. In order to assist him in giving effect to these powers and in stimulating 
and developing to the fullest possible extent the safety, health, and welfare 
arrangements inside the factories, and the billeting, communal feeding, and 
welfare arrangements outside the factories, the Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service established a Factory and Welfare Advisory Board with himself 
as chairman. At the same time there was established in the Ministry a Fac- 
tory and Welfare Department, of which the factory department transferred 
from the Home Office forms a part, for the purpose of carrying out the new 
duties in question. It was provided that this department should work in close 
co-operation with the Industrial Health Research Board, local authorities, trade 
unions and employers’ organisations, and voluntary organisations dealing with 
the various aspects of the safety, health, and welfare of men, women, and 
young persons engaged in industry. 

On 27 June 1940, the Minister of Labour, replying to a question put to 
him in the House of Commons on the organisation of welfare work in fac- 
tories on war work, said: 


Divisional and local welfare officers to deal more particularly with 
welfare arrangements outside the factory are being appointed. The local 
welfare officers will be attached to the local labour supply committees 
and will act in co-operation with the local authorities and the various 
local voluntary organisations ...I have under consideration the meas- 





1 Finlands Férfattningssamling, No. 49, 1941. 
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ures that may be necessary for ensuring the provision of medical, nursing, 
and welfare services so as to secure adequate attention to the health and 
well-being of the workers and to reduce the risk of breakdown and over- 
strain .. . Steps are being taken to improve the canteen arrangements in 
factories, a matter on which I am pleased to say I have received, through 
the British Employers’ Confederation, an assurance of the fullest co- 
operation by employers and their organisations. Arrangements are being 
made to provide some entertainment for workpeople at meal times and 
other moments of respite from war work, for which purpose I have also 
been paying special attention to the important question of lighting and 
ventilation, and I am taking steps through the factory inspectors to see 
that the necessary standards in these matters are operated and maintained. 


On 16 July 1940 the Minister issued an Order entitled the Factories 
(Medical and Welfare Services) Order, 1940, under which the occupiers of 
factories on war work may be required by a factory inspector, expressly 
authorised by the Minister to give directions under the Order, to make 
arrangements for the supervision of the health and welfare of the workers 
employed. The arrangements must provide for the whole or part-time employ- 
ment of medical practitioners, nurses, and supervisory officers for one or more 
of the following services: (a) medical supervision of persons employed in the 
factory; (b) nursing and first-aid services for such persons; (c) supervision 
of the welfare of such persons. 

On 11 November 1940 the Minister issued an Order under which a 
factory inspector expressly authorised to give directions under the Order may 
require the occupier of a factory engaged in war work and in which more 
than 250 persons are employed to make satisfactory arrangements for the 
establishment and maintenance, in or in the immediate vicinity of the factory, 
of a suitable canteen where hot meals can be purchased. 

On 8 January 1941 the Minister issued an Order (to which reference 
has already been made in the International Labour Review’) under which a 
factory inspector, expressly authorised to give directions under the Order, may 
require any contractor undertaking building operations or works of engineer- 
ing construction connected with the war effort to make satisfactory welfare 
arrangements and provide canteen facilities. The Minister has now issued 
a Memorandum, dated 5 February 1941, prepared in consultation with Govern- 
ment departments specially concerned with building and civil engineering 
contracts, for the guidance of contractors in regard to the welfare arrange- 
ments to be made. The Memorandum states that progress with various con- 
structional operations of national importance has been impeded by insufficient 
attention to the provision of amenities for workmen on the site. Work under 
conditions of discomfort and in the absence of the normal amenities of town 
life is likely to cause ill-health and discontent resulting in inefficiency and a 
slowing-up of output. Matters which should receive definite consideration from 
contractors and their staffs are: shelter from inclement weather; accommoda- 
tion for clothing; mess rooms and provision for meals and washing facilities ; 
drinking water; sanitary conveniences; first-aid; air-raid shelter; and day 
to day supervision of welfare arrangements by a competent person or persons 
in addition to any welfare officer. Where camps for the accommodation 
of constructional workers are necessary, contractors should make their plans 
on the basis of providing sleeping and camp accommodation, and the Memo- 
randum contains recommendations as to the arrangements of sleeping quarters 
and camp facilities. 

Lastly, on 15 February 1941 the Minister issued an Order under which 
a duly authorised factory inspector may serve on any dock authority a notice 
in writing requiring it to provide a suitable canteen and adequate washing 
facilities and specifying the dock or particular part of the dock for which 
the canteen is to be provided and maintained.” 





1See Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 590. 
* Ministry of Labour Gazette, June, July, Aug., Dec. 1940; Feb., Mar. 1941. Factory Form 1892. 
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PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN GERMANY 


PROHIBITION OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON Heavy Work 


The German Minister of Labour has issued an Order, dated 
11 January 1941, drawing attention to the provisions already in 
force prohibiting the employment of women on work calculated to 


prejudice their health. 


The Order prescribes that exemptions from the provisions in force should 
be granted only in individual cases where particularly strong grounds for 
exemption exist, and then only provided that the women concerned are thor- 
oughly protected against health risks. The employment of pregnant women 
on work that is normally prohibited for women in general may in no circum- 
stances be permitted. In particular, exemption permits may in no circumstances 
be granted for the employment of women on the transportation of materials in 
any kind of building work, or on clearing, excavation, and transport work or 
preparatory work in china-clay pits and quarries. The same applies to the 
clearing, excavation, loading, transportation, and preparation of raw materials 
in sand and clay pits. The labour inspection offices are empowered to issue 
the necessary instructions to the employment offices not to supply women for 


the kinds of work specified.’ 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG Persons IN GLAss WorkKS 


Under an Order of 13 September 1940 relating to glass works, 
no worker under 18 years of age may be employed at furnaces or on 
grinding work of any kind, and no worker irrespective of age may 
be employed on sand blasters, stone crushers, and grinding mills or 
in pot-furnace rooms or refractory-brick manufacturing rooms, in 
glass works, unless he is certified in writing by a State factory 
surgeon as fit for the work in question. The medical examination 
of workers engaged for sand blasting or for work on stone crushers 
and in grinding mills or pot-furnace rooms and refractory-brick 
manufacturing rooms must be supplemented within a maximum 
period of six weeks by the taking of an X-ray photograph. 


The employer is made responsible for seeing that workers under 18 years 
of age employed on glass furnaces, and all workers employed in the produc- 
tion of mixtures with a lead content or in the manipulation of colours with a 
lead content, are examined by the competent surgeon at least once in every 
six months, ‘and that workers employed on stone crushers and grinding mills 
and in pot-furnace rooms and refractory-brick manufacturing rooms are so 
examined not less than once in every two years. The medical examination cf 
workers employed on stone crushers and grinding mills and in pot-furnace 
rooms and refractory-brick manufacturing rooms must be completed by the 


taking of an X-ray photograph.’ 


ExTENpDED HoLipAYs WITH Pay FoR YoUNG MINE WorRKERS 
IN BoHEemiA-MorRAVIA 


A Legislative Decree was issued in the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia on 19 December 1940 and promulgated on 10 March 1941 
which provides that mining workers under 16 years of age are en- 
titled, after six months’ continuous work in a mining undertaking, 





1 Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 7 Feb. 1941, p. 71. 
? Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 1940, No. 167, 20 Sept. 1940, p. 1246. 
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to a paid annual holiday of 15 days, and that mining workers of 
between 16 and 18 years of age are entitled to a paid annual holiday 


of 12 days.! 


It may be recalled that the Czechoslovak Act of 1 July 1921 lays down 
that mine workers of both sexes are entitled, after a year’s continuous work 
in a mining undertaking, to a paid holiday, the length of which may be 5, 7, 
10 or 12 days according as the worker has been employed for 5, 10, 


15 or more than 15 years. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


. 
APPLICATION OF THE GERMAN SICKNESS INSURANCE SCHEME IN 
THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


In the territories occupied by Germany, workers are being sys- 
tematically recruited for employment in German undertakings. 
When they are transferred to Germany they are insured with the 
German sickness funds. Special measures have been taken to reg- 
ulate the position under the sickness insurance scheme of the mem- 
bers of their families, and also the insurance of Germans employed 
in occupied territories.2, These measures are summarised below. 


Germans Employed in Occupied Territory. 


By a Decree of 26 October 1939, concerning the application of sickness 
insurance outside Germany, and instructions issued by the Minister of Labour 
on 12 September 1940, Germans who undertake paid employment in occupied 
territory are insured there under German law, unless they belonged before the 
occupation to an insurance institution in the occupied country. German work- 
ers who have been detached for a period of less than three months by an 
undertaking situated in Germany for work in occupied territory, however, 
remain affiliated to their German fund during such period. 

In the case of German workers who have been detached for employment 
in occupied territory for more than three months or who work there without 
having been detached for the purpose by a German undertaking, their insurance 
is administered by a fund set up by or attached to the German occupation 
authorities. This fund applies the provisions of the German insurance scheme 
to German workers and members of their family living in the occupied terri- 
tory. It is also responsible for paying out benefit to foreign workers who had 
been recruited by German undertakings and have returned to occupied territory 
in consequence of sickness contracted or accident incurred in Germany. 


Situation of Families of Workers Employed in Germany. 


When a worker is transferred to Germany, his wife and children under 
age living in occupied territory are entitled to certain German sickness insur- 
ance benefits at the cost of the German scheme, under instructions issued by 
the Minister of Labour on 28 September 1940. The reason given for this 
measure is “that the recruiting of workers in the occupied territories will be 
easier if the workers can be sure that the German sickness insurance scheme 
will take care of their families”. 

To be eligible for this family benefit the worker must have been employed 
in Germany for not less than three months. This condition need not be ful- 





1Ceské Slovo, 12 Mar. 1941. 

For previous adjustments of German social insurance to war conditions, ef. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 782-789; Vol. XLIII, No. 
4, Apr. 1941, p. 455. 
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filled in the case of workers who can show that during the two years preced- 
ing their transfer to Germany they were regularly engaged in paid employ- 
— or were in receipt of unemployment insurance benefits paid out of public 
unds. 

In case of sickness, the wife and children under age are entitled to medical 
assistance during thirteen weeks for any one case of sickness, to dental care, 
and to repayment of 70 per cent. of the expenditure on drugs; half the cost of 
hospital treatment is repaid. In case of childbirth, the wife receives a lump 
sum covering the cost of obstetrical attendance and can also claim medical and 
pharmaceutical assistance. 

The practical organisation of the medical assistance has been regulated by 
arrangements between the German Insurance Doctors’ Association and the 
medical organisations of the occupied countries. The German Association pays 
to each of these organisations a fixed amount per case of sickness, and the 
organisation distributes the sum among the doctors treating the families of 
insured persons. The German Dentists’ Association has entered into similar 
arrangements with the dentists’ organisations in the occupied countries. 

The cost of family benefits for workers employed in Germany is divided 
among all the German sickness funds in proportion to the number of workers 
recruited in occupied territory who are affiliated to each. The German Insur- 
ance Doctors’ Association receives from the German sickness insurance scheme 
a fixed amount per worker transferred to Germany from occupied territory, 
and this amount is intended to cover also the cost of family benefits. 

These provisions apply, subject to certain variations, to workers recruited 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, and the occupied part of France. The sickness 
insurance of Danish workers employed in Germany is governed by an agree- 
ment between the authorities of the two countries which was entered into on 
12 December 1940 and came into force on 1 January 1941. 

According to this arrangement Danish workers employed in Germany are 
insured there under the German Act. While in Germany they are exempt 
from the payment of contributions to the Danish sickness insurance scheme. 
If, owing to sickness or accident, they return to Denmark with the consent of 
the German fund which they have joined, they receive insurance benefits, in 
particular, cash benefit and medical and pharmaceutical assistance, at the cost 
of the sickness fund attached to the German Employment Office at Copen- 
hagen. 

Under the German-Danish arrangement, the wife and children under age 
of a Dane employed in Germany are entitled to the sickness and the maternity 
benefits granted under the Danish Act, at the expense of the sickness fund 
attached to the German Employment Office. While the Danish husband is 
employed in Germany, his wife living in Denmark is exempt from the payment 
of contributions to the Danish sickness insurance fund, any expenditure incur- 
red by the latter being refunded in virtue of the husband’s insurance. 

The cost of the insurance of Danes employed in Germany is also spread 
over all the German sickriess funds in proportion to the number of such work- 
ers affiliated with each.’ 


SICKNESS INSURANCE OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


A Decree dated 23 January 1941 provides that every unemployed 
person in Bohemia-Moravia shall be insured against sickness 
throughout the period during which he is in receipt of an unem- 
ployment allowance.” 


The insurance conforms as far as possible to the general provisions of 
the compulsory social insurance scheme for wage earners. The basic wage is 
taken to be twice the inclusive unemployment allowance (principal allowance 
plus dependants’ allowance), and is thus brought into relation with the bene- 
.ficiary’s previous earnings. Sickness benefit under the general provisions is 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Jan. 1941, Part II, No. 47; 15 Mar. 1941, Part II, No. 115. 


os.aak Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIV, Nos. 9-10, 27 May-3 June 1940, pp 
1 198. 
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equal to two-thirds of wages, but, in the case of the unemployed, it cannot 
exceed the unemployment allowance otherwise payable to the individual con- 
cerned. 

Sickness insurance for the unemployed is administered by the district 
sickness insurance funds for persons resident in their areas. It continues in 
force automatically for as long as the unemployment allowance is paid. Claims 
for sickness benefit must be accompanied by an identity certificate issued by 
the employment exchange. 

Contributions representing a prescribed percentage of the sum taken as 
the basic wage will be paid to the sickness insurance fund by the Unemploy 
ment Fund, which, it may be recalled, is financed by the contributions, pro- 
portioned to wages, of insured persons, employers, and the State.’ 


EXTENSIONS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE IN BULGARIA 


In Bulgaria the social insurance system has undergone rapid 
extension during the past year and especially in the last few months. 

A general scheme of compulsory insurance applying to employed 
persons generally and covering accidents, sickness, maternity, in- 
validity, and old age was introduced in 1924; unemployment insur- 
ance was added in 1926. A series of mutual aid societies were 
established in 1940, and compulsory schemes of pension insurance 
for salaried employees, peasants, and craftsmen have been set up 
just recently: limited at first to old-age pensions, the benefits will 
later include invalidity and survivors’ pensions when sufficient ex- 
perience has been acquired and economic conditions improve. Fin- 
ally, a central institution has been created for the co-ordination and 
supervision of the different schemes of social insurance. 


Mutual Aid Societies. 


A number of mutual aid societies were founded in 1940 by a series of 
Legislative Decrees, notably for railwaymen, national banks, municipal em- 
ployees, and lawyers. The principal functions of these societies are to provide 
life insurance for their members and to grant loans to them for building houses 
and other purposes. These developments have been favoured by the fact that 
contributions to occupational associations have been made compulsory. 


Salaried Employees’ Pensions. 


An Act of 24 January 1941 has introduced compulsory insurance against 
invalidity, old age, and death for “intellectual workers”, who for the purposes 
of pension insurance are detached from the general scheme of 1924, though 
they remain subject to it for the purposes of accident, sickness, and maternity 
insurance. 

The scope of the new scheme includes not only office workers, but also 
shop assistants, in so far as they perform any clerical work, private teachers, 
and members of all the artistic and learned professions—actors, musicians, 
doctors, dentists, etc. Voluntary insurance under this scheme is open to 
intellectual workers practising on their own account, and also to employers. 
It is expected that the scheme will cover 20,000-25,000 persons. 

A period of 60 months’ contributions must be completed by the insured 
person in order to qualify him or his survivors for a pension. Further, for 
the purposes of invalidity and survivors’ pensions, contributions must be paid 
with a certain degree of regularity in order to maintain the validity of the 
rights in course of acquisition; if this degree is not attained, the qualifying 
period must be completed afresh, the previous rights being then restored. 
Interruptions in contributions do not affect the right to the old-age pension. 





1 Communication to the [.L.O. 
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The old-age pension falls due at the age of 60 for men and at the age of 
55 for women. It amounts to the annuity which can be purchased with the 
contributions credited to the individual account of the insured person. 

The invalidity pension. consists of a basic amount of 4,000 leva a year 
plus increments in proportion to the contributions paid. 

The survivors’ pension is a percentage of the pension to which the de- 
ceased was or would have been entitled at the date of his death: 40 per cent. 
for the widow or widower and 20 per cent. for the children, or 30 per cent. 
for orphaned children. 

The scheme is financed by a contribution of 12 per cent. of wages, shared 
equally between employer and insured person. Voluntarily insured persons 
fix their own rate of contribution between 200 and 1,000 leva a month. 

The administration of the scheme is entrusted to a governing body which 
includes representatives of employers and insured persons. 


Old-Age Pensions for Peasants. 


By an Act of 7 February 1941 peasants, who constitute the major occupa- 
tional group in Bulgaria—they numbered 1,340,682 in 1934—will be provided 
with a uniform pension of 3,600 leva a year at the age of 60, if they have 
worked in agriculture continuously for the preceding ten years. 

The pensions will be paid out of an Agricultural Pension Fund, admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Finance. This fund will be fed from three sources : 


(1) Half the peasants’ contributions to their co-operative societies, the 
rate of which is doubled, from 60 to 120 leva, from the beginning of 1941; 

(2) <A tax of 5 per cent. on the value of agricultural exports, levied 
as from the 1941 harvest; 

(3) A State subsidy, to be fixed annually. 


Old-Age Pensions for Craftsmen. 


By an Act of 27 February 1941, craftsmen and craftswomen will be 
entitled to an old-age pension, after five years of insurance. The pension 
consists of (1) a basic amount, which increases from 4,000 to 7,000 leva a 
year according as the pension is drawn at age 60 or later up to age 65, and 
(2) increments depending on the amount standing to the credit of the individual 
in his contribution account, but these increments cannot exceed 5000 leva a 
year in respect of compulsory contributions. 

Craftsmen aged 55 and upwards are excluded from the scheme, but a 
non-contributory pension of 4000 leva a year may be granted to them in case 
of indigency. 

The scheme is financed by a compulsory contribution of 180 leva each 
quarter, plus 1 leva per day per person employed by the craftsman. Contribu- 
tions are paid by means of stamps sold by the Bulgarian Craftsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. Voluntary contributions may be made in addition, for the purpose of 
acquiring a higher pension. 

The administration of the scheme is entrusted to a self-governing body, 
working under the supervision of the Autonomous Social Insurance Fund. 


Autonomous Social Insurance Fund. 


The general scheme of social insurance for employed persons, established 
in 1924, has hitherto been administered by the Ministry of Commerce, Industry 
and Labour, with the aid of an advisory council. The administration is now 
transferred to the Autonomous Social Insurance Fund. The new institution 
will accumulate a reserve fund from the surpluses of the various branches 
of insurance, and from a levy of 1 per mille on all contributions. The reserve 
fund will be used to finance projects which are in the interest of social in- 
‘surance generally and to make loans to branches of insurance which are in 
difficulty. The institution is managed by a governing body on which the 
workers’ and employers’ organisations are represented. 
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It is not clear whether the new institution has any powers in relation to 
the mutual aid societies, though the Bulgarian Agricultural and Co-operative 
Bank has emphasised the expediency of bringing the investment operations of 
such societies under unified control, so that large amounts of capital may be 
used in the economic interest of the nation or for housing and social purposes 
generally.” 


SEAMEN’S PENSIONS IN SPAIN 


The regulations of the National Maritime Pension Fund, which 
was established in Spain by a Decree of 17 March 1934, have been 
revised by its governing body, and the new text was approved by 
a Decree of 10 December 1940.? 


The purpose of the Fund is to promote and organise a provident scheme 
for merchant seamen. Membership is obligatory for seamen and the administra- 
tive staff of shipping firms. At first the scheme will apply only to seamen 
on vessels of over 20 tons gross tonnage engaged in maritime navigation or 
deep-sea fishing; later, seamen on smaller vessels and on vessels engaged in 
harbour traffic will be included. 

Seamen enrolled in the Fund before age 45 become entitled, on attaining 
age 60, to a pension, the amount of which is fixed at 3,600, 2,160 or 1,120 
pesetas a year according to their rank. In order to obtain the pension a 
seamen must: (a) have contributed to the Fund for fifteen years; (b) have 
served on board ship for ten years; (c) have retired from the sea service. 

The administrative staff become entitled to pensions at age 65 after fifteen 
years of contributory service, and must retire from their work.® 


STRENGTHENING OF PEOPLE’S INSTITUTES IN PORTUGAL 


The people’s institutes (casas do povo) established in Portugal 
under the Legislative Decree No. 23,051 of 23 September 1933 
were designed to be the centres of organised social life for the 
rural population.* Their functions include mutual aid, recreation, 
and co-operation in works of public utility. These institutes have 
now been set up in over 400 rural parishes, and are said to be 
very useful in promoting social co-operation, but hitherto they have 
lacked sufficient resources to develop the mutual aid, or insurance, 
side of their work. Decree No. 30,710, which came into force on 
1 January 1941, provides them with a considerable increase in 
revenue besides making other amendments in their model rules. 


Membership, hitherto voluntary, has now been made compulsory. All 
rural wage earners, and peasants of like economic status, aged 18 and upwards 
are required to join the institute of their parish. 

The institutes aim, at present, at providing medical aid, sickness benefit 
in cash, and funeral benefit, but the fresh resources now allotted to them will 
make it possible to pay invalidity pensions. 

The rates of benefit and contributions of each institute are fixed separately 
in accordance with local needs and possibilities. Agricultural employers are 
divided into contribution classes in each parish, according to their income, and 
having regard especially to their assessment for land tax; the actual rates are 
determined by collective agreement between the institute and the employers’ 





1 Communication to the I.L.0.; Bulletin de la Banque agricole et coopérative de Bul- 
garie, Sept. 

2 Boletin Oficial, 15 Jan. 1941, p. 5583. 

® Communication to the I.L.O. 

*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, 20 Nov. 1933, pp. 226-232; 
1.L.0. Year-Book 1934-35, pp. 245-6. 
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organisations concerned, which is arranged by a delegate of the National Labour 
and Provident Institution, 

Besides the contributions of members and their employers, the institutes 
receive subsidies from the Common Fund of the People’s Institutes, which was 
set up in virtue of Decree No. 28,859 of 18 June 1938. The original resources 
of this fund—the yield of taxes on wheat and wine—are now increased by 
the allotment to it of the yield of new taxes on other important agricultural 
products, such as rice, olive oil, cork, resin, and wool, and by the transfer 
to it of part of the revenue of the Commissariat of Unemployment. Part of 
the income of the Fund will be used for assisting the institutes in their current 
work, and part will be accumulated to finance invalidity benefits. The sums 
accumulated will be invested, up to 40 per cent., in Government housing loans. 

The people's institutes participate in the organisation of schemes of work 
relief for the rural unemployed. They select the labourers, fix the conditions 
of work, and share with the public authorities in the cost. Certain associations 
of agricultural employers have agreed with the institutes that, in order to 
reduce the number of seasonally unemployed, agricultural employers shall 
engage or retain in their service, in proportion to their assessment for taxation, 
a number of workers who would otherwise be unemployed.’ 


CO-OPERATION 


THE SWEDISH CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND 
THE WAR 


When the war broke out in September 1939, the co-operative 
movement of Sweden was not unprepared for the new problems 
with which it was faced. The Co-operative Union and Wholesale 
Society (Kooperativa Férbundet) had already begun to con- 
centrate its attention on safeguarding as far as possible the supplies 
of the consumers’ co-operative societies against the threat of war, 
and, at the same time, on counteracting an unreasonable rise in 
prices. This marshalling of the central organisation’s resources has 
been energetically continued. The following survey of the move- 
ment and its activities in 1939-40 suggests that the Co-operative 
Union and the local co-operatives have been well equipped for their 
tasks and successful in their endeavours. 


Statistics. 


In its efforts to look after the interests of the consumers, the Swedish 
co-operative movement has met with a confidence which is reflected in the 
great increase in membership. The rise in 1939 from 634,689 to 669,429 was 
greater than for any other year since 1916, and it is expected that the final 
figures for 1940 will show at least a similar increase. This rise in membership 
emphasises the fact that the need of mutual aid and of increased control by 
the consumer is more clearly seen in hard times. 

In 1939 the total trade of the consumer’s co-operatives amounted to 589.5 
million crowns, an increase of 58 million crowns or 10.9 per cent. compared with 
1938. Including the turnover of the retail undertakings directly subsidiary to 
the Co-operative Union, the total retail sales of the Swedish co-operative 
movement amounted to some 618 million crowns in 1939. The increase during 
the different months of 1939 varied considerably, and in September—the 
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first war month—it was no less than 25.7 per cent. The turnover for the 
period January-August 1940 increased by 16.4 per cent. The total wholesale 
trade of the Co-operative Union amounted to 340 million crowns for the 
year 1939, 

Both the gross and the net surpluses of the co-operatives underwent a 
certain percentage decrease in 1939, compared with the preceding year. They 
formed 14.8 per cent. and 4.1 per cent. respectively of turnover, compared with 
15.0 per cent. and 4.4 per cent. in 1938. Wage costs increased by 3.57 million 
crowns, but remained unchanged relative to turnover because of the large 
increase in the latter. The State and municipal taxes payable by the Co- 
operative Union and its subsidiary undertakings for 1939 amounted to approx- 
imately 2.5 million crowns. As State expenditure rose very rapidly during 
the last months of 1939 and throughout 1940, the Government and the Riksdag 
have had to seek hew ways and means of raising money. This has been done 
partly by floating internal loans and partly by raising the level of taxation. 
It is of interest to note that the Co-operative Union helped the Government 
to sell the lottery bonds and defence bonds issued to meet defence expenditure, 
having provided the entire marketing machinery required. 

The great majority of the societies pay a dividend of 3 per cent. on tran- 
sactions with the society. Total figures for 1939 are not yet available, but 
for 1938 the co-operatives’ refurids amounted in all to 16.5 million crowns, to 
which must be added the interest upon the members’ share capital, which 
amounted to 2.4 million crowns. 


Rationing. 


As early as July 1939 the Co-operative Union was pressing the Govern- 
ment to prepare an effective rationing scheme, and after the war broke out 
it continued to urge the same proposals. The authorities considered, however, 
that it was unsuitable to introduce rationing owing to the abundant supply 
of goods and the supposedly unfavourable psychological effects of rationing. 
A rationing card system, it was asserted, would help to create a feeling of 
panic among the public. Instead, it was thought that retail trade could answer 
for the fair distribution of goods. 

Sweden did not have to be isolated for long before it became evident that 
this view was incorrect, and it has gradually been found necessary to ration 
sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, washing agents, flour, bread, pork, butter, and marg- 
arine. So far the rations are ample. The rationing measures have naturally 
entailed a large amount of additional work for the co-operative societies. 


Co-operative Employees. 


In 1939 the number of persons employed by the co-operatives was 20,027, 
or 1,913 more than during 1938. The number of persons employed by the 
Co-operative Union and its subsidiaries totalled 7,525, or 404 more than in 1938. 

The Union drew up plans already during the autumn of 1938 for obtaining 
substitutes for any employees who might be called up for military service. The 
training of women for more responsible tasks was begun immediately. Exper- 
ience has clearly proved the value of these precautions, and women have shown 
themselves capable of meeting the demands made on them. 

On 1 June 1940, about 40 per cent. of the male employees of the co- 
operative organisations were performing military service. To married em- 
ployees with two children the Co-operative Union pays 70 per cent. of their 
normal wage less the amount which they are entitled to receive from the 
State under existing regulations. 

With the object of providing some measure of compensation for the rise 
in the cost of living, adjustable wage supplements are paid to the employees 
by the Union and its subsidiaries, and by most of the local co-operatives. 


The Shortage of Raw Materials. 


The question of transport is a difficult one owing to the petrol shortage. 
The gradual reduction of the petrol rations has allowed time, however, for 
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seeking other solutions. A Swedish inventor who had for many years been 
working on the construction of a generator which would make it possible to drive 
motor cars on charcoal gas had practically concluded his experiments by the 
time war broke out, and this facilitated a rapid change from petrol to producer- 
gas in Sweden. For a short time there was an increase in the use of horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

When war broke out the Co-operative Union entered into a contract 
with this constructor of producer-gas “appliances”, and bought the right to 
make 1,000 appliances. During the first war months, however, Sweden's 
foreign trade proceeded more or less normally; petrol was imported into the 
country, and the result was that the Union was unable to sell any gas-appliances. 
Since the change in the situation, it has sold some two thousand appliances. 

Producer-gas is derived from charcoal, which can be made in Sweden; 
but owing to the difficulty of getting good charcoal, the Union decided to 
establish a charcoal works with a capacity of 600,000 hectolitres of charcoal 
a year. In addition, the process will provide 3,000 tons of oi! and 500 tons of 
spirit a year, and may possibly yield acetic acid. As the works was not expected 
to be ready to operate before the spring or summer of 1941, the Union has set 
up charcoal-burning kilns in different parts of the country in order to meet 
the most urgent demand for charcoal. 

In consequence of the shortage of raw materials the Swedish textile in- 
dustry has been compelled to restrict production, thus throwing some 9,000 
persons out of work. In order to counteract this unemployment, the Co-opera- 
tive Union decided to treble the production of staple fibre at its rayon material 
plant. The working-up of this expanded output of staple fibre is estimated 
to provide employment for about 3,000 textile workers. 


Prices. 


Immediately after the emergency commenced, the Co-operative Union 
announced that its policy would be to keep its prices for various goods un- 
changed in order to prevent an unreasonable increase in the prices of goods 
and hoarding. The local co-operatives were advised to apply an equitable 
rationing of their available stocks and to sell only to members and regular 
customers. Their supplies from the Union would be made on the same basis 

The Union’s statistical review of prices, for which about 550 of the 700 
consumer co-operatives regularly supply figures regarding the prices of about 
40 different commodities, shows that even before the war there was a percep- 
tible difference between the prices charged by the co-operatives and those of 
private traders, and that this difference has increased somewhat since the 
outbreak of war. Leaving out of account the dividend refund given by the 
co-operatives, this difference can be estimated at approximately 5 per cent. 

In addition to this continuous statistical price survey, special price investi- 
gations have been made. For instance, an enquiry was carried out at the end 
of February 1940 in over 330 localities, the prices charged by private traders 
being ascertained by means of sample purchases. The results showed that 
the private traders’ average prices were higher than the co-operative prices 
in 70 per cent. of all the cases examined, that they were equal in 25 per cent., 
and lower in only 5 per cent. of all the cases. 

The wholesale price level began to rise immediately after the war broke 
out, principally because of increased freight rates and consequent increased 
prices for imported goods. During the period August 1939- August 1940, the 
general wholesale price level rose by 31.5 per cent. while the prices of imported 
goods rose no less than 65.5 per cent., the rise in prices for exported 
being only 26.3 per cent. The wholesale price rise has gradually affected retail 
prices and thereby the cost of living, which has risen in the space of one 
year by about 15 per cent. 

In the autumn of 1938 the Government had adopted as a general principle 
for its price policy that prices should not be allowed to rise above the level 
conditioned by an increased scarcity of goods at an unchanged monetary pur- 
chasing power. On the outbreak of hostilities the State commenced supervising 
prices. The system of control’ was expanded in the spring of 1940 and is now 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 5, 30 Oct. 1939, p. 148. 
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headed by the State Price Control Board, on which the co-operative organisa- 
tions are represented. 


Quality and Supply of Merchandise. 


At a meeting on 12 September 1939 the Administrative Council of the 
Co-operative Union gave the management very wide powers to try, even at the 
risk of sustaining economic losses, to secure an increased importation of neces- 
saries from abroad, and to apply such special measures on the home market 
as the emergency might demand. In accordance with this programme pur- 
chases were made not only of such goods as the Union could sell direct to the 
local co-operatives but also of raw materials of which a shortage might arise 
or which might become dearer on account of an internal shortage. The imports 
which were obtained in this way over and above customary purchases from 
abroad represented a sum of over 50 million crowns. 

It was obvious that, in the event of an early peace, the Union might 
suffer heavy loss in consequence of these relatively large import transactions 
at rapidly rising prices and freight rates. But it was decided to take this risk 
in the national interest, a decision which was justified by events. The goods 
were transported not only by steamers in regular traffic but also by vessels 
especially chartered on the Union’s account. 

Certain substitutes have lately begun to appear in the washing-agents 
trade. In order to prevent an unreasonable rise in prices for such commodities, 
the Co-operative Union has put on the market a substitute, the quality of 
which is much better than that of others now on sale. As it is also sold at 
a lower price, the Union believes it will be able to prevent an excessive increase 
in prices in the washing-agents trade. 

To provide a substitute for imported dried fruits, the Union arranged a 
national berry-picking campaign during the summer of 1940 with the object 
of ensuring the fullest use of domestic wild berries such as the cranberry, bil- 
berry, and cloudberry. Later, during the autumn, the Union carried on an 
intensive campaign to ensure the fullest use of Swedish hips, which are rich 
in C-vitamins, and opened a central hip-drying plant. Stocks ot apple-pulp and 
preserved wild berries are being laid up on a much greater scale than during 
previous years. 

The Union is also playing a considerable part in utilising Swedish fish to 
meet the shortage which may arise owing to the fact that it is now practically 
impossible to import fish from Iceland. Extensive and successful experiments 
to extract oil from herring and other fish have been conducted during recent 
years at the Union’s oil mill. In this connection the Union decided to build 
a hardening plant with a capacity of 50 tons of oil per day. After being hard- 
ened, such oil is neutral to the taste and is suitable as a cooking fat. Material 
for animal feeding-stuffs is derived as a by-product. 

The Fodder Association, a trading organisation established through Gov- 
ernment initiative, has made contracts with the cellulose factories for the 
supply of 50,000 tons of cellulose fodder, a by no means insignificant amount 
when compared with the 300,000 tons of concentrated fodder normally im- 
ported each year. Cellulose fodder does not contain albumen, but this substance 
can be supplied by adding soya flour. Molasses is added to make the cellu- 
lose fodder tasty. 

The raw materials which the Co-operative Union imported up to April 1940, 
when the Swedish oversea trade routes were closed, also included large quanti- 
ties of cotton and wool. In April 1940 its stocks of these goods were sufficient for 
one-and-a-half year’s requirements. Regulations have been issued under which 
the manufacture of woollen and cotton goods must now be standardised anid 
concentrated upon simpler articles; in the case of woollen goods, the wool 
may be mixed with other materials. The Union is in a relatively favourable 
position, since it produces staple fibre at its own factory. Cotton fabrics can 
very largely be replaced by artificial silk fabrics. The Union’s sales are on 
the whole being maintained in quantity despite the marked rise in prices, 
which for cotton goods has been by 40-60 per cent. and for woollen goods 
70-100 per cent. 
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At the present time the Swedish textile industry is working upon the 
basis of a definite quota apportionment per month, entailing for many factories 
a reduction in output, in consequence of which the retail stocks will soon be 
sold out. This must lead to a shortage of goods. 

For household purposes there is at present no shortage of metal, glass, and 
china, except with regard to aluminium, but this will now be obtained from a 
Swedish mine. Lately, aluminium has also been imported from Switzerland. 

There is no shortage of leather goods either, although qualities have had 
to be deteriorated to some extent. Formerly Sweden exported thin hides and 
imported thick hides, especially for sole-leather. The thin hides must now be 
used for sole-leather, with a consequent reduction in wear. 

Rubber is an important raw material, and here, as in the case of cotton, 
the Co-operative Union was well prepared, since its rubber factory imported 
huge quantities at the beginning of the war. Here too, however, it has been 
necessary to resort to the system of mixing with other materials, leading to 
a certain reduction in quality. 


Educational Programme. 


The central educational work at the school of the Co-operative Union 
continued, with a break during January, relatively undisturbed until April 1940, 
when it had to be suspended on account of the extensive mobilisation of men 
for military service. The work was resumed on 13 October, and a beginning 
was made with courses for shop-managers and committee-members from the 
local societies. At these courses attention is concentrated principally 
upon the economic situation and other questions connected with the emergency. 

During the interval the teachers nave been used partly by the societies 
as substitutes for officials who have been mobilised and partly in correspon- 
dence tuition, the school having prepared a special correspondence course for 
new employees, for which over 1,100 applications have hitherto been received. 
This course will be followed by another for more experienced employees and 
one for committee-members. 

During the past summer a one-week course was arranged for 25 domestic 
cookery teachers. These teachers, who were not employed in the co-operative 
movement, but by public authorities, have in their turn arranged in all 400 
courses for housewives in different parts of the country, with the object of 
teaching them how to preserve fruit and berries, how to do their washing with 
small resources, how to be economical with food, etc. 

The Union’s correspondence school has not had to limit its activity owing 
to the war. Home studies have admittedly suffered to a certain extent, as 
several of the pupils have been mobilised and some of their study circles dis- 
solved, but this has been more than counterbalanced by the fact that the school 
has arranged both private and circle studies in the military camps. Great 
attention has been aroused by the school’s initiative with regard to military 
training by correspondence. A start was made with a course in general air- 
raid precautions, and this was such a success that it was followed up by a 
course for conscripts and later on by a course for members of the Home 
Guard. All these courses have been organised at the request of and in colla- 
boration with the military and civil authorities. Since the war began nearly 
150,000 persons have taken part in the school’s courses in air-raid precautions 
and military training. Many of these persons had never studied by cor- 
respondence before. 

At the request of the State Information Board and the State Economic 
Commission the school is arranging an information campaign about Sweden’s 
economic situation, in conjunction with the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation. 

The co-operative study group department, which has concentrated upon 
publishing study-guides on different subjects for study groups among officials, 
employees, and members of the movement, increased its activities during the 
first year of the war. The studies which it has organised have dealt very 
largely with Sweden’s economic position during the present crisis. The de- 
partment works in close collaboration with the Co-operative Women’s Guilds’ 
Association, and a large number of housewives are members of the study 
groups. 
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The department for thrift propaganda, which collaborates with the youth 
organisations of Sweden, has also expanded its work by arranging a travelling 
exhibition and the first national conference on savings’ club activity in the 
country. 

The publishing department of the Co-operative Union had a larger turn- 
over of books during 1940 than during 1939, and has achieved great success 
with a series of books designed to give information on political questions con- 
nected with the war. This series included the collections of documents on tlic 
outbreak of war issued by the belligerents.* 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF LABOUR 


Plans for prompt re-establishment of the Pan-American Feder- 
action of Labour, to promote unity of thought and purpose among 
labour organisations in every nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
were adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at a meeting held in May 1941. 


The President of the American Federation, Mr. William Green, stated that 
it would send emissaries to every Latin-American country in the near future to 
solicit co-operation in this movement. As soon as the preliminary contact work 
had been completed, a Convention of the Pan-American Federation of Labour 
would be held in Mexico City. In the course of his speech, Mr. Green said: 


Our programme fits in closely with the American Government’s policy 
of cementing unity in the Western Hemisphere. We feel the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour can play an important and vital role in this 
effort. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION OPENS A 
BRANCH OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.), 
which for some time has been conducting its activities from the 
United Kingdom—prior to the war it had its headquarters in Am- 
sterdam in the Netherlands—in May 1941 opened a branch office 
in the United States, at 21 Pearl Street, New York City. 


For some time, branches of the Seamen’s Unions of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Sweden, al! 
affiliated to the I.T.F., have been in existence in the United States, and it is for 
the purpose of bringing about the closest collaboration between the European 
seamen’s unions that a co-ordinating committee of these American branches 
has been formed under the auspices of the I.T.F. The President of this Com- 
mittee is Mr. O. Becu (Belgium), the Vice-President Mr. I. Haugen (Nor- 
way), and the Secretary Mr. Geo. Thompson (Great Britain). 

Mr. O. Becu, who for many years has been an active trade union leader, 
well known in the mercantile marine, has been appointed the official representa- 
tive of the I.T.F. and is in charge of its New York office.’ 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor: Weekly News Service, 3 June 1941. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NEW ZEALAND FEDERATION 
oF LABOUR 


At the beginning of April 1941 the Fourth Annual Conference 
of the New Zealand Federation of Labour was held in Wellington. It 
was attended by over 300 delegates, representing 196,900 members, 
an increase of 4,361 on the figure for the previous year. The Con- 
ference was addressed by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Peter 
Fraser; by the Minister of Finance, the Hon. W. Nash; and by 
the Minister of Industries and Commerce, the Hon. D. G. Sullivan. 


New Zealand Labour and the War. 


In its annual report, the National Executive stressed the fact that the 
war had overshadowed most of the other matters requiring attention in the 
past year. The report said: 


We must win. Your Executive therefore makes no apology for having 
devoted a great part of its efforts during the year in collaborating with 
the Government in making New Zealand’s war effort as effective as 
possible. 


An amendment to this section of the report was brought forward which 
declared “that the interest of the working class demands the withdrawal of 
New Zealand from the war”. This amendment, presented by anti-war elements, 
was defeated by 229 votes to 27. 


The 40-Hour Week. 


The report stated that the Industrial Emergency Council had before it 
an application from the New Zealand Employers’ Federation for a general 
extension of hours to 44 per week, and added: 


No general extension of hours of work has been agreed to nor will 
be agreed to. Your Executive is keeping a close watch on all applications 
for alterations of awards and agreements, and only those definitely of 
an essential character have been granted. 


A resolution asking that the Federation should press for the introduction 
of a 40-hour five-day week in industries not yet enjoying this concession was 
adopted after prolonged discussion. 


Stabilisation of Prices and Wages. 


Stabilisation of prices and wages is the basis of a plan drafted by the 
Joint National Executives of the New Zealand Federation of Labour and the 
Labour Party, which was submitted to the Conference and endorsed by 166 
votes to 26. The categories of essential commodities the prices of which it 
is proposed to stabilise include essential foodstuffs, essential standard articles 
of clothing and household necessities, rent, public services, fuel and light. 


Other Resolutions. 


Dealing with the question of the re-employment of returned soldiers, the 
report stated: 


The rehabilitation of returned soldiers is a matter requiring the most 
careful consideration of our organisation ... The question of pensions 
for disabled men and for the dependants of those who lay down their 
lives in defence of democracy must also be attended to. 


_ Further, the report stressed the necessity for the better treatment of the 
farm labourer, who was described as “the most exploited man in New Zealand”. 
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Unless something was done to improve the position of the farm workers, one 
of the speakers said, the shortage of labour would never be overcome. A 
number of resolutions of a general character, with which the Conference 
could not deal owing to lack of time, were referred to the National Executive 
for consideration. 


Message to Workers of Britain. 


Regret was expressed by the Conference that it had not been possible for 
Mr. W. Holmes, selected by the British Trades Union Congress to visit New 
Zealand to explain the activities of the British trade union movement and its 
war effort, to reach New Zealand in time to attend the Conference. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the warmest admiration for the 
magnificent part the workers of Great Britain are playing in the war, and 
extending to them the best wishes of the New Zealand workers. 


Delegation to the International Labour Conference. 


Mr. H. Campbell, Secretary of the Auckland Painters’ Union, who was 
chosen last year to represent the New Zealand workers at the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva, gave an account of his experiences. While he 
was on his way to Europe, the Geneva Conference was called off owing to 
the extension of hostilities, but Mr. Campbell proceeded to London and availed 
himself of the opportunity to discuss with leaders of the British industrial 
and political labour movement the policy of labour with respect to the war. 
Mr. Campbell expressed the opinion that not only the trade union movement 
of Great Britain but the trade unionists of the world would endeavour to 
have representatives at the Peace Conference. 


Re-clection of Officers. 


The President of the Federation, Mr. A. McLagan, the Secretary, Mr. 
F. Cornwell, and the three remaining members of the Executive, all of whom 
have held the same positions in the Federation since its formation four years ago 
were re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 


THE SPLIT IN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT OF COLOMBIA 


Following the Congress convened by a minority of the Executive 
Committee of the Confederation of Colombian Workers (C.T.C.— 
Confederacién de Trabajadores Colombianos) at Barranquilla in 
December 19407, the majority of the Executive convened a Congress 
at Barrancabermeja in January 1941. This Congress, attended by 
some 300 delegates, was addressed by a representative of the Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Posada Zarate, Chief of the Department of Labour. 
It condemned the attitude of the persons responsible for the split 
in the Confederation, which it ascribed to Communist influences. 


The resolutions adopted by the meeting included a declaration supporting 
the international policy that was being pursued, the policy of maintenance of 
American solidarity and continental co-operation within the framework of full 
sovereignty for the different countries of the continent and mutual respect for 
the standards of law. The declaration informed the country as a whole, and 
the Government, that this policy of continental co-operation deserved the warm 
support of the Colombian workers. 

A second resolution addressed greetings to the Minister of Labour, Health 
and Social Welfare, and recognised the patriotic and useful work he had done 





1 The Standard, Wellington, 10 and 17 Apr. 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 464. 
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for the benefit of the working class and the Republic. It took the opportunity 
to express the warm support of the meeting for the democratic principles 
defended by the Minister in the Legislative Chambers, and supported the initia- 
tive he had taken in Parliament with regard to collective agreements, which it 
recognised as being not only beneficial to the working class but necessary to 
secure the legal regulation of contractual relations on the employment market. 
Lastly, the resolution expressed disinterested agreement with the Minister’s 
policy of biinging about a system of co-operation between capital and labour 
that would result in equitable adjustment of their relations.’ 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Industrial disputes in Great Britain caused the loss of 940,000 working 
days in 1940; 227,000 workpeople were affected directly, and 73,000 indirectly. 
This is the smallest loss in production through trade disputes in the Ministry's 
statistics which go back nearly 50 years. 

* * * 

By a Decree of 4 August 1940 the Government of Bolivia prohibited 
mining undertakings from employing women or young persons under 18 years 
of age on work requiring to be performed in underground galleries, ore 
crushing and dressing plants, or calcinating furnaces, or in the drying and 
packing of ore after washing. 

* * * 

The Annual Report of the Industrial and Social Division of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council shows that the hours worked in Shanghai industries in 
1940 were considerably longer than in 1939. The number of hours actually 
worked per day ranged from 8.29 in the printing industry to 11.70 in the silk 
reeling and oil pressing industries, and the number of days per month from 
18.85 in the silk reeling industry to 29.02 in the flour industry. This lengthen- 
ing of hours of work is explained by the fall in real wages. 








1 El Liberal, 4 Feb. 1941; Espectador, 27 Jan. 1941; El Tiempo, 20 Jan. 1941. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different countries 
concerning employment and unemployment in general and hours of 
work, which are published in the Review at regular intervals, brought 
up to date in accordance with the latest data received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1940. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January 1941 number of the Review under 
the heading “Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 111-120. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series hes 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


















STATISTICS 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 







































































































































































































































AUSTRALIA BELGIUM 
Vi tary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment 
. Trade union returns —— L exchange 
Date Days of Unemployed statistics 
Unemployed (daily average Unemployment 
uring 7 Applicants for 
Number Per cent. month) Per cent. Number Per cent. | wor 
1929 47,359 11.1 13,000 2 1.9 107 ,000 4.2 14,996 
1930 84,767 19.3 ,000 2 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 
1931 117: 866 27.4 110,000 2 14.5 442/000 17.4 69°719 
1932 120,454 29.0 211,000 2 23.5 639/000 26.0 75.140 
1933 104,035 25.1 210,000 2 20.5 646 , 000 26.5 81/809 ‘ 
1934 , 865 20.5 235,000 2 23.4 521,000 20.6 88,888 
1935 71,823 16.5 210,927 21.7 483 | 000 19.0 84/050 ; 
1936 53,992 12.2 54, 16.2 430 | 000 16.7 90/133 
1937 :823 9.3 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 88'516 
1938 40; 526 8.7 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 105/286 ; 
1939 45,775 9.7° 195,211 18.8 386,000 14.1 103'739 
1940 39,116 8.0 —_ — —_ vite 100,417 
1940: April * * 151,112 _ 367 ,000 13.5 27, 
y 49,775 10.5 — _— 305 , 000 10.9 117,107 
une * * _ _ 275,000 9.7 103/759 
uly * * _ — 238 , 000 8.3 436 . 
Aug. 36 , 892 7.4 _ — 201,000 6.9 , 234 
Sept. * * - — 157,000 5.3 81,062 
Oct. *, . ~ _ 119,000 4.0 78,320 
Nov. 31,491 6.2 _— aaa — _ 79,114 
Dec. S 218,714 — - 66; 136 
1941: ier. * * 244,844 canst im - 78,449 
eb. — _— —_ o- = —_ 76,384 
Mar * . — eg _ _ 73,481 
DENMARK Danzic || Estonra ‘s 
CzECHO-SLOVAKIA? Free City of 4} 
CHILE 
nd ‘ Employ- || Employ- || Employ- 
Trade Employment|| rade union ment ment ment 
: und returns | exchange || exchange || exchange | 
Employment union fund exchange — 7 
oo pene = ea returns etatiotics statistics || statistics || statistics ‘ 
veawercane Unemployed in Unemployed Appli- 
: receipt of benefit Applicants cants Unem- |/A 
Applicants for for work Per | for work || Ployed || for work 
work registered|/| Number | Per cent.| registered || Number | cent. |registered ||esistered ||registered 
23,763 2.2 41,630 42,817 | 15.5) 44,581 12,905 3,172 
1930 51,371 4.5 105,442 39,631 | 13.7) 40,551 18,291 3,089 
1931 29,345 102,179 8.3 291 ,332 53,019 | 17.9) 59,430 , 898 3,542 
1932 107 , 296 184,555 13.5 554,059 > 31.7} 126,039 33,244 7,121 é 
1933 71,805 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 97,478 | 28.8) 121,115 31,408 8,284 * 
1934 30,055 245,953 17.4 676 ,994 81,756 | 22.1 - 20 , 326 2,970 
1935 10,674 235,623 15.9 686,269 |} 76,195 | 19.7| 92/406 || 47 9g3 || 79700) 
1936 6,474 13.1 622,687 || 78,669 | 19.3] 93,261 || 13’553 || 1'276 
1937 3,215 151, 167 8.8 408,949 || 95,103 | 21.9) 108,634 || “g'oo9 || 1160 
= ey 161 391° 9.1 5 335,5185 pe a ae aes 3.499 1/243 
’ 6 ’ . 10 ’ i 7 » 
1940 8.498¢ * * 44,080° |! 119,503 | 23:9] 133/358 || 1;°°77|| 1.418 
940: Spell 8,563 * * * 129,972 |26.0r| 145,957r . 2,088 
ay 7,661 * * * 101,422 |20.3r| 115,856r * 2,252 
une 7,813 * * * 84,636 | 16.9 , 682 * _ 1 
uly 8,932 * * * 80,928 |16.1r| 91,806 * _ ; 
Aug. 9,838 * * * 89,673 | 17.8) 100,781 * _ 
Sept. 9,752 * * * 89,936 | 17.8) 101,401 * _ 
Oct. — * * * 96,332 | 19.1] 108,074 * _ | 
Nov. 9,460 ° * * 117,262 | 23.2) 129,951 * - 
> 8,183 * * * 179,410 | 35.6} 193,198 * _— * 
1941: Jan. 5,207 * * * 180,668 { 34.8) 196,180 ad _ | 
eb. 4,915 * * * 178,296 | 34.3) 194,173 * _ 
Mar. == 7 * * pa onus as . — 
covered om 1,782T 494 * - 7 
(thousands) 


























months. 


7I-VII. 








1 Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
Jan. 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 


* Before January 1935, unemployed registered. 


5 I-VIII. 


2 Estimates. 





*Since 
* Average for 11 
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FINLAND FRANCE 
GERMANY 
—— Publi Empl 
“s — relia! fund pe ts song Old territory | Austria Date 
statistics statistics statistics Employment exchange statistics 
Unem- Unemployed stered Total | 
ployed in receipt of | Applications Unemployed regs Unemployed 
registered relief for work Number Per cent. registered | 
1929 3,877 928 10,052 1,898 ,604 9.3 192,062 * | 
1930 8,009 2,514 13,859 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 * | 
1931 11,495 56,112 75,215 4,519,704 23.3 300 , 223 * 
1932 17,351 273,412! 308 ,096 5,575,492 30.1 377 , 894 bd 
1933 17,139 276 ,033 307 , 844 . ,428 26.3 405,740 * | 
1934 10,011 345,033 376,320 2,718,309 2 14.92 370,210 * 
1935 7,163 426 ,931 465,875 2,151 ,0393 11.63 348,675 . 
1936 4,796 431,897 475,272 1,592,655 8.3 349 ,663 ad 
1937 3,695 , 333 379,095 912,312 4.6 __ 320,961 * 
1938 3,602 375,742 408 ,24 429,461 2.1 244,788 4 . 1938 
1939 3,300 361, 930° 404, 604 * * * 284, 132° 1939 
1940 4,121 _ _- * ° ° 1940 
1940: April 3,810 * * * * * 105,000 
ay 5,576 * * rs * 7 dae Avett 
june 4,927 * * * * * _ o~4 
uly ,528 * * * * * otal ul 
Aug. 4,862 * * * * 7 on A y 
Sept. 5,040r * * * * * 32,000 Sent 
Oct. 5,318r 750 ,000 1,059 ,000 * * * _ > 
Nov. 5,303r * * * * * — 
Dec 3,915 * 824,000 * * * _ 
1941: Jan 5,501 * 676 ,000 * * ad — 
‘eb 6,205 * * * * 7 = 
Mar. ate . * * 7 7 <a 
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16.7 4.6 21.3 
17.6 4.5 22.1 
16.4 3.5 19.9 
13.9 2.8 16.7 
13.1 2.4 15.5 
11.2 1.9 13.1 
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10.09 2.69 12.6 
8.8 1.5 10.3 
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264,911 15,173 
517,823 43,5928 
579,851 52,305 1929 
566,478 , 235 1930 
450,570 60, 595 1931 
363,794 52,157 1932 
306 , 228 52, 1933 
246,996 52,114 = 
200 , 876 48,359 1936 
371,956 47,426 1937 
215,759 48,348 1938 
. 684 1939 








42/826 A 

40,396 Maw 
40,641 une 
37,894 uly 
40,243 Aug. 
2,872 Sept. 
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March. 


the Centres. 


not including persons employed in labour camps. 
1938, applicants for work registered. 
8 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
1® Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government Training Centres who were unemployed when they entered 


5 Average of 


10 months. 


1 For April: 335,138 and 75,373 respectively. 





1 From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 


6 Average of 9 months. 


2 Since 31 July 1933, 


* Including agriculture. 








4 Before April 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (Cont.) 
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1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. ? Figure for the month of May. * Series enlarged. 
During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel); from January 1940, covering present territory. 
‘Excluding agriculture. * Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month, 1 The 
fgures relate to the 15th of the month. 8 From April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
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1 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 4 Excluding 
persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 5 From April 
1939, numbers of unemployment benefits current. *I-VI. 7 From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
® Number of relief funds (units). ® National Industrial Conference Board. 10 American Federation of Labor. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
















































































































Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 =100) 1 
CzEcHO- 
CANADA || SLOVAKIA’|| FRANCE || GERMANY? GREAT BRITAIN HUNGARY JAPAN LATVIA 
Statist. || Sickness || Statist. || Sickness Compulsory Sickness ||__B.S.A.__|| Sickness 
of establ. insur. of establ. insur. unempl. insur. Esti- insur. 
Date (A) statist. (A) statistics ins. stat. statist. mate statist. 
M.1.T.C.¢ || A.1.T.eC.¢ ||M.LT.eC.¢ || AMAT.C® ||M.1.T.0C.e| AMALT.8C2 || M.I.T.C.e M.LT. LT.Ce 
earners, Wage Wage earners, earners, || Wage earners, earners, || Wage earners || Wage Wage earners, 
og earners || salaried empl. eo salaried empl. 6 empl. || salacted empl.|| earners j|jsal. empl. 
r 
1929 100. 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 95.3 - . 100.0 93.3 95.8 * 94.3 97.8 104.9 
1931 86.1 92.6 81.5 92.2 * 89.2 96.9 97.5 
1932 73.5 82. 3 80.9 71.1 91.4 * 82.0 97.7 82.5 
1933 70.1 75.4 79.4 74.0 94.7 * 81.2 103.1 87.8 
1934 80.7 75.0 76.9 85.5 99.2 * 86.9 115.5 95.1 
1935 83.5 76.6 73.6 —"00.6* 101.5 * 91.2 121.6 100.8 
1936 87.1 82.4 74.1 97.2 106.7 * 97.7 123.8 107.1 
1937 95.9 90.0 78.6 104.3 112.3 * 104.0 131.2 116.3 
os | See Teo ee Hee, tek | dass igs | ty es 
‘ 3 .4 7 ° . . _ 
1940 104.4 9 * aye. s — —_— * 
—é ~; 96.1 * ad 6 s ° 127.5 * . 
ay 101.6 * * s ° ° 130.5 * ® 
une 104.8 * * * ~ s 128.3 s * 
uly 107.5 * * * ° ° 124.7 s . 
Aug. 110.6 * * s bd be 125.6 s . 
Sept. 114.5 * * * * ad os * * 
Oct. 117.0 * bd s be ° - * . 
116.9 + 7” * * * in = * 
112.8 . + * > > oi > > 
113.6 ~ * * * * an 7 * 
113.7 ~ * - . . oni - = 
— - . 7 - * a * _ 
1,317 1,393 2,403 21,414 12,110 12,940 1,233 6, 600T 212 
Luxem- || NETHER- UNION OF Yuso- 
BURG LANDS Norway SoutH AFRICA U.S.S.R. UnNrtTep STATES SLAVIA 
Statist. || Accident || Statist. 4 : Statist. B.L.S. | N.LC.B.| A.F.L. || Sickness 
of estabi. || unempl. || of establ. || St@%ist, ob cstabl. I oF estabi. accident| 
(A) insur. (B) (A) Estimate insur, 
statist.® Europeans| Total statist. 
M.I.T. ||M.1.T.C.¢|| M.LT.Ce M.L.T.e A.MAT.C.2 || MAT.C® | AMLLT.C. | AMLT.C. |) TTC 
Wage earners||Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners| | Wage earners | Wage earners! Wage earners cara. 
earners . empl. |/salaried empl. salaried empl. salaried empl.|| salaried empl.'salaried empl.| salaried empl. pm gee 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.1 102.2 * 98.4 99.3 119.4 90.8 94.3 95.2 104.3 
1931 84.1 96.0 * 96.0 95.2 156.1 79.6 86.7 88.1 100.7 
1932 67.6 85.3 * 91.9 88.7 188.6 67.7 78.7 79.8 88.6 
1933 64.8 85.0 * 98.0 94.9 183.5 68.9 79.5 80.0 86.1 
1934 65.5 86.6 * 111.0 108.1 194.6 77.1 85.6 85.0 89.8 
1935 66.8 84.2 100° 123.2 122.1 203.1 80.6 88.4 \ 87.8 93.3 
1936 68.8 85.1 101 134.2 134.9 at .8t 87.1 93.4 91.7 101.8 
1937 74.9 91.5 107 143.6 143.1 221.8 92.9 97.3 95,3 112.4 
1938 76.2 95.4 108 146.2 148.1 228.5T 83.1 91.0 91.0r 118.2 
1939 74.3 102.6% || 114 148.1 148.9 — x7 4 94.6 94.1r || 119.2 
1940 _ pte —_ 148.9 155.8 — 91.4 98.0 97.3 re 
_ * . 150.5 157.8 * 88.2 95.8 95. 2r 122.9 
ay _ * * 150.3 158.1 * 89.1 96.4 95.8r 124.7 
June _ * _— 148.4 157.2 * 89.9 97.7 96. 8r 125.8 
July _ * * 147.2 155.9 * 89.9 97.1 97 .0r 123.9 
Aug. he . - 148.1 156.3 * 91.7 99.2 97.8r 126.7 
Sept. - * -— 147.8 156.8 * 94.1 101.2 99.5r 129.5 
Oct. = * * 148.1 156.7 * 95.8 101.9 98. 2r 129.8 
Nov aaa * * 149.0 156.7 * 96.1 100.7 100. 6r 125.0 
_ * — 149.7 156.9 * 98.7r 101.1r 101. ir — 
1941 Jan, _ * * 150.5 157.8 * 94.8 100.3r 98.9 _ 
Feb. _ * * —_ a * 97.3 101.1 100.2 —_— 
Mar. = * —_ _ —_— * 98.3 103.0 101. 5t —_ 
Persons 
ae 31 1,326 /527 207 —/180 | —/713 27 ,800T 23,045 48,439 | 46,683 707 
housa 















































































for 


dbbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines;I = 
4 — ——— N.1. 


of Social 


C.B. = National Indw 
Bureau Affairs. 

@. *B), (A/B): See International Labour 

series in italics. 

1935 inclodieg the Saar territory. 

aS one from 1939, extrapolation with reference to unemployment-insurance statistics. 


*Since Jan 
$I-VIII. 


Industries; T ransport; 
strial Conference Board; 


1939: Bohemia- 
£18 July 1938 =100. 


= T 


1939, 


C= 


ey and services; B 
L. = American Federation of Labor: 


. Se 3 (types of establishment statistics). 


§ Old territory. 


L.S. = Bureau 


4 Since es 


* Until 1938, insurance- 
* September 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed - 
(1929 = 100)! 
AUSTRALIA| CANADA | DENMARK] ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE GERMANY? and N. Ireland 
Com: 
Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statisti unempl. 
Date of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. establishments (B) insur. D 
(A/B) (A) (A) (A) (B) (A) Statist. 
Wageearn.,|Wageearn.,, Wage Wage + Wage Wage Wage | ° Wage 
sal. empl.?/| sal.empl.?| earners* earners? earners? earners‘ earners5 empl. empl? 
1929 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 19: 
1930 93.0 93.1 * 95.9 87.4 100.0 87.0 94.7 92.5 19: 
1931 74.6 81.4 100.0 88.5 78.4 91.6 72.0 83.6 84.5 19: 
1932 74.1 72.1 91.7 81.9 76.6 79.0 59.5 69.6 84.7 19: 
1933 81.8 69.1 102.9 82.9 89.7 78.0 65.9 68.4 89.8 19: 
1934 89.7 77.0 116.0 96.4 87.3 76.7 83.5 76.3 94.5 19: 
1935 99.6 82.9 125.8 108.6 95.4 72.1 91.9 83.5 96.0 19% 
1936 109.4 88.3 131.5 125.8 95.4 73.0 100.5 90.0 102.2 
1937 116.3 97.7 138.1 144.5 111.7 77.6 110.8¢ 97.9 110.2 19% 
1938 124.3 94.8 138.4 146.8 125.2 80.7 117.4 105.4 104.1 19% 
1939 125.9 95.9 —_ 150.1 129.7 81.37 122.98 112.38 113.0 19% 
1940 130.9r 112.1 ~ = 122. 6t _ ome — — 193 
1940; April 133. 8r 107 3 — — . . . . : 194 
ay 132.4r 110. _ _— , 
i 133.4r 111.3 = — * * * * * nase: ‘ 
uly 134.7tr | 114.8 — — * * * * . 
Aug. 136.4tr 118.2 _ _ ° . ° si . } 
Sept. 139.4tr | 122.8 — _ * * * * * A 
Oct. 140.9¢r | 123.5 — = * * * * * S 
Nov. 142.8tr 123.6 — a * * * * * 0. 
Dec. 142.6tr | 121.7 — —_ * * * * * N 
1941: =. 143.1T 125.9 —_ _ . > ° ° e D 
eb. 146.1T 128.8 _ _ * * * * * 1941: Je 
Mar = om — a= * * + * * J i 
Persons M 
covered 569 /284 754 171 43 63t 1,850 3,500T * 6,152 
(thousands) Pers: 
cove! 
| (thous: 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA NEw NETHER- Norway 
ZEALAND LANDS 
Sickness Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Sickness Statist. Accident Statist. -—————— 
Date insur. of establ. | of establ. | of establ. of establ. insur. of establ. unempl. establ. 
statist. (B) (A/B) (A/B) (B) statist. (A) insurance (A/B) 
statist.® 
M.C. F.C.I. M.C.L. B.J. 
Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage earn.,;Wage earn.,|Wage earn., Wage Date 
earners earners earners earners® earners* sal. empl. | sal. empl.? | sal. empl. | earners’, 
1929 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 91.3 * 97.3 86.1 90.0 107.5 94.0 101.6 100.4 
1931 82.9 * 88.8 84.3 81.7 98.3 83.1 92.9 79.9 
1932 73.0 . 78.5 87.7 82.0 82.6 83.1 80.2 91.8 192s 
1933 73.6 . 79.2 95.9 89.9 93.4 88.0 80.9 93.2 1936 
1934 79.9 100.0 82.9 109.2 100.2 108.4 95.2 83.3 98.4 1931 
1935 85.9 117.1 94.0 115.6 109.7 117.7 104.8 80.2 106.2 1933 
1936 94.7 121.6 94.9 126.3 115.8 123.7 115.7 80.9 115.7 193: 
1937 104.0 135.6 104.5 142.9 128.8 135.1 122.9 88.4 124.9 1934 
1938 112.3 141.0 110.7 157.300 141.8 144.0 — 92.7 121. — 
1939 123.9 144.98] 113.3") 47) jus 155.8 140.6 _ 99.80 1257 7 
1940; April — * * . 163.8 129.7 * . * 1938 
May — * * * 163.9 130.9 . * * 1939 
june — . re : 162.6 — ° ° 103.3 1940 
mi=|{:|:1 2: |i] = | : | 3 Se 
Sept. -- * * * 160.7 _- * * _ & 
Oct. — * . * 160 . § a= a . > ul 
Nov. iim * * * aie er . * * ul 
Dec. fads * * * =e a. . * Ba Aw 
1941: jan. ‘san + + * aes eal * * * Ser 
eb. = 7 * + Pes tie * . * oe 
— . 2 = om * * —_ °o 
Mar. De 
Persons 1941: oe 
covered 789 1,167 3,037/1,522) 2,995/1,510 1,510 100 102 820/388 144/102 et 
(thousands) : Ma 
Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers; M.C.I.= Ministry Persons 
covered 
Commerce and Industry; B.J.=Bank of Japan. & | ( 
(A), (B), (A/B): see International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 2 (types of establishment statistics). 
1 Except for series in italics. 2 Old territory. 3 Excluding building. 4 Including part of transport, but excl 1 Ex 
a large part of building. 6 Including mines. ¢ Since 1937, including the Saar territory. TI-V. 8 I-VIL. *S@ defined b 
table II, footnote. Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. uy. 1939= 100 
19 J-VIII. 18 [-VII. plying ind 
large part 
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(a) Indexes of numbers em (continued) 
(1929 = 100)! 
UNION OF 
POLAND? | RUMANIA | SWEDEN SWITZERLAND SouTH U.S.S.R. UNITED Yuco- 
AFRICA STATES SLAVIA 
Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. Sickness 
Date of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ.* | of establ. of establ. of establ. of establ. jandaccident 
(A) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A/B) (A) (A/B) insur. 
73 statist. 
Wage jwageearn., Wage Wage Wage Wage earn.,|Wage earn., Wage Wage earn..,| 
earners | sal. empl.‘| earners‘,*| earners ¢ earners sal. empl.‘ . empl.§ earners‘ sal. empl. 
1929 100.06 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 
1930 84.5 86. 99.8 95.8 96.5 98.6 135.4 87.2 
1931 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 97.7 183.4 73.7 . 
1932 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 94.2 216.0 62.5 . 
1933 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 108.0 195.5 69.2 100.0 
1934 72.0 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 130.1 208.2 80.8 106.8 
1935 77.1 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 146.2 211.9 86.1 111.4 
1936 83.4 129.9 102.1 76.4 ‘70.2 160.3 224.1t 93.4 124.6 
1937 94.1 138.8 109.1 88.0 78.1 170.8 — 102.4r 141.6 
1938 101.6 143.9 110.0 86.3 77.9 167.1 — 85.7r 160.7 
1939 102.0¢ oo 97.67 a. 76.8 164.6 — 94.3r 152.6 
1940 _ —_ 88.9 — — —_— _ 101.3 —_ 
7 
ape: hose * * 90.0 * * * * 97.4r 168.0 
ay * * 88 .6 * * s * 96.7r 161.0 
une * * 80.4 * 76.8 ° bd 97.3r 164.0 
uly * * 82.9 * * * . 97.4r. 161.0 
Aug. * * 87.3 * * * ad 101.3r 165.0 
Sept. * * 89.9 * 82.1 . * 105.1r 171.0 } 
Oct. * * 91.6 * * . * 107.4r _— , 
Nov. * * 91.3 * * * * 108.2 — 4 
Dec * * 85.3 * 82.1 . * 109.6 a 
1941: ian. * * 85.4 * * * . 109.0 _ 
eb. * * 87.0 * * * ad 111.1 —_ 
Mar. * * — * a * * 113.1 — 
Persons 
covered 688 289 385/262 353 225 —/57 10,225¢ /|8,215/4,238t 457 
(thousands) 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 
Den- Esto- Fin- | France| GeEr- Hun- ITaLy | JAPAN Nor- | PoLtanp| Swe- | UNITED 
MARK NIA LAND MANY® | GARY WAY DEN STATES 
Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. [Sickness] Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. | Statist. 
of of of of of ins. stat. of of of of of 
Date establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. 
(B) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A)* (A/B) | (A/B)* | (A/B) (A) (B) (A/B) 
Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage!?/ Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage 
earners‘ | earners‘ | earners‘ | earners earners‘ | earners | earners‘ jearners‘,5| earners jearners** | earners* 
1929 * 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 * 94.7 81.9 100.0 83.5 89.7 94.2 * 99.6 82.9 98.6 82.8 
1931 100.0 84.4 71.1 89.1 66.4 79.8 83.5 * 79.9 69.3 85.8 66.9 
1932 91.6 75.6 71.9 71.9 53.8 69.4 72.4 85.9 90.6 56.9 77.8 52.3 
1933 102.4 77.9 77.6 73.6 61.5 70.5 75.5 97.1 90.3 58.3 78.4 57.3r 
1934 113.6 95.0 88.0 70.6 80.6 78.2 77.8 109.2 96.9 67.1 89.5 61.1r 
1935 123.2 105.4 97.6 66.8 88.4 84.5 81.0 115.8 104.9 72.6 96.2 68.8r 
1936 128.9 120.0 98.2 69.6 99.4 91.2 81.0 126.6 115.1 77.9 102.2 79.9 
1937 184.6 | 139.6 | 105.5 64.9 |7j0.8u| 99.6 91.7 | 144.0 | jyj9 gia} 89.8 | 109.8 86.5 
toes | fags | Head | "Oe? | Socom| HEE | OA | Srp Pameos| ure | orb | LT | Sete 
1940 | 119.1 one — = — = ) ‘ a 84.5 
1940: April | 125.2 153.9 — * * * * * * . * 79.4 
ay 116.1 = . . = . 7 . 7 > > 78.8 
une | 113.9 _ * * * * * * 84.5 * . 80.0 
uly 113.6 — — . 7 . > > 7 * a 80.0 
Aug. 112.3 «= 7 * > * o . > . > 85,2 
Sept. | 114.9 _ * * * * * . 123.0 * * 89.4 
Oct. 116.4 — = * > = > > . * . 92.5 
Nov 116.4 a= > * * > * 7 7 * > 90.9 
Dec 113.3 -—- * * * * * * _ . * 95.6 
tOtAt Soe. 1065.0 we -S * * * * * * * * 93.1 
eb. | 106.7 — * * * * * * * * . 97.3 
Mar. _ — * * * . 7 * nds * a 100.1 
Persons 3,037/ | 2,995/ 8,215 
covered 90T 43 63t 1,850 3,500t {789-275 | 1,522 1,510¢ |176/102 | 688 385 /309 
(thousands) 





























2 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
5 Including mines. *I-VI, 
® Old territory. 


1 Except for series in italics. 
defined by Factory Act. 4 Excluding building. 
1939=100; figures for 1939, average for September to December. 
plying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 
large part of building. 11 Since 1937, including the Saar territory. 
4 J-VII. 16 J-VIII. 





5 Factories as 


7 New statistics, base September © 
* Calculated by the I.L.O. by multi- 
1° Including part of transport, but excluding a 
12 See table III (a) footnote 10. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY* 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 








HUNGARY 





FRANCE GERMANY? 





FINLAND 





ESTONIA 














Per 
day Per week® Per 
month 


Per 
week® 


Per 
fortnight 


Per 


day‘ weeks 






























Number of hours 











10 
1929 8.18 93.0 * 46.02 8.97 46 .7—48.3) 182 (9.83) 
1930 8.16 90.8 48.0 44.22 8.82 rere HL, . 
1931 8.05 88.5 46.7 42.48 8.64 as o-ay He oon 
1932 7.86 90.9 43.7 41.46 8.53 43 .0—47.2) ot ‘oe 
1933 7.88 92.8 45.3 42.96 8.59 (aa 7-471) i Heo 
1934 7.91 94.0 44.7 44.58 8.78 43. 7—47.3) . Ht on 
1935 7.97 93.4 44.5 44.46 8.83 (39.6—42.9) 4 ° sen 
1936 8.00 93.2 45.7 45.54 8.64 (39 .4—42.7) 163 5 eum 
1937 8.03 95.1 40.2 46.08 8.59 (41.0—43. 5) i‘. by + on 
1938 8.15 93.0 38.7 46.50 8.42 (39.8—42.8) | eas ee 
1939 8.10 91.5 40.85 46. 58¢ _ (40:3—43.1) 1 ; 
: i a . * * . + * pun 
1940: April — ° * . . ° = 
une = . * - . * : — 
uly ae * * * * . : aint 
ae | = | 3 : : : - | = 
net ras * 7 oa * * + 7 ats 
* * . . ais 
a aki > > * * + * ie 
, 3 “s + * * * * bee 
ps =— Sis ° - * * * * sale 
Mar. — * . * + . * om 





























Index numbers: 1929=100 
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ee ene EH 68 645 6 eo 
NuNoroe 
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OMWOP~ICOH ROO 
~ 
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om 


= 
SSSLAESSRS3 


8g 
So 


1941: Jan. 


= 
oo 
Ace eee ee ee 2S BISS 


4 

a] 

Lad 
PLETUV ETE 
ee RHRHHHHREHE EE 
eee HHHEHHEEE 


eee ee eee 





Persons 


” re eee eras 
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1,810 3,500T 289 1,156 1,485 1, 


- 
— 












































covered 

(thousands) 

1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Germany (up to 1936), Hungary, Italy (Ministry of Corporations 
series) and Japan; including mines in Germany (from 1939). 2 Territory before 1938. 3 After deduction by I.L.O, 
of rest periods. ¢ Annual figures: up to 1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938: average for April-December- 
& Monthly figures: Ist of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. * Average hours slightly lowered 
by absence for sickness, holidays, etc.; 1939: average from January to July. 7 Ministry of Corporations. § Fascist 
Confederation of Employers. * Monthly figures: last week of the month. 10 [.L.O. estimates from percentages of 
table IV (b). 11 1.L.0. estimate, based on Imperial Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 12 From 1932 to 1938, 
statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which the statistics of the Bank of Japan 
have been incorporated. 13 In 1935: average for May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 14 1939: 
average from January to April. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY" 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





LATVIA 


NETHER- 
LANDS 


Norway 


POLAND 








SWEDEN 





SWITZERLAND 
















Unitep STATES 








Per 
week? 








Per 
week 





Per 
week* 








Per 


B.L.S.* 





N.LC.B,* 








Per week 





























7 7 
1929 * * * 44.8 (47.7)* | (47.8—48.2)9 . 48.3 
1930 * * * 43.9 * 7 * 43.9 
1931 * * * 43.3 . * bd 40.4 
1932 41.1—45.1)” * * 41.4 * . 38.2 34.8 
1933 43.9—45. 5) * * 41.5 46.0 (45.3—46.5)™ 37.8 36.4 
1934 44.4—45.9) * * 42.2 47.0 (45.7—46.9)" 34.5 34.7 
1935 43.6—46.1) 46.9 * 42.6 47.4 * 36.5 37.2 
1936 43.8—46.2) 46.7 45.5 42.7 47.6 . 39.1 39.5 
1937 44.8—46.4) 47.1 44.9 43.3 47.2 (46 .4—47.0)* 38.6 38.7 
1938 ett-3 10's 46.8 44.1 43.7 46.3 re a 35.5 34.3 
1939 44.0—46.3 — 45.2 43,712 45.8 46 .8—47.7) 37.6 37.6 
1940 _ _ _ —_— 46.6 —_ 38.0 38.6 
1940: 1 96-3-33:3 * * * — * 37.2 37.6 
y 44.2—46.4) * % od _— * 37.2 37.5 
une — _ _— ° _ _— 37.5 38.0 
uly -_ bd ° s — s 37.5 38.1 
Sept = : ; : a . 38:3 | 30:0 
Oct. * . ad _- * 39.3 39.9 
Nov. ae * * * 46.6 . 38.6 39.6 
Dec. a os _ od _ _— 39.8 40.1 
1941: Jan. a * ° . _ bd 39.0 40.2 
eb. _ * * ad — * 40.0 41.0 
Mar. _ bd _— bd —_ _ _ 41.2 











Index numbers: 1929 = 100 






































1929 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 
1930 * * * 98.0 * * * 90.9 
1931 * * s 96.7 . * ° 83.6 
1932 100. 010 * * 92.4 * * 100.0 72.0 
1933 102.6 * * 92.6 96.4 95.64 98.0 75.4 
1934 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96.5" 90.3 71.8 
1935 103.0 100.0 * 95.1 99.4 . 965.6 77.0 
1936 103.2 99.6 100.0 95.3 99.8 * 4 81.8 
1937 104.6 100.4 98.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 101. 80.1 
1938 104.6 99.8 96.9 97.5 97.1 06.7 92.9 71.0 
1939 103.7 — 99.3 97.512 96.0 98.5 98.3 77.8 
.1940 —_— = —_ _ 97.7 _ 99.6 79.9 
1940: ag 103.6 * * * — * 97.4 77.8 
ay 104.0 * * * _ s 97.4 77.6 
une — — — * _ _— 98.2 78.7 
uly — ° * s _— og * 98.2 78.9 
Aug. oo * * * _ * 100.6 79.7 
Sepc. —_ * ~ * — — 101.6 80.7 
Oct. oo * * * —_ * 102.9 82.6 
Nov. a * * + 97.7 * 101.0 82.0 
Dec. _— os ae * _ _— 104.2 83.0 
1941: Jan. os * * * a ad 102.1 83.2 
eb. —_ * * * —_— ad 104.7 84.9 
Mar. os * — * — _ _ 85.3 
39 86 102t 629 351 223 3,936 * 








IV (b). 
1929 and September 1937). 
1! 1939: average from January to June. 


* Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 


$1.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. 
10 Average for February-December. 


: in Netherlands (partly), Norway, Sweden and United States; including mines in Sweden. 
3 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without holidays. 
figures: November figures; 1938: average for July-December; 1939: March figures. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National 
industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. 


‘ Annual 


71.L.O. estimates from percentage of table 


9 1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments (August 


11 Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY* 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 


















































































































ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE ITALY 
Ministry of Corporations 
Date Per day? Per fortnight Per week? Per week‘ | 
Upto] 7.1- | Over | Under} 80 to | 96 h. | Under; Over | Over | Under 40to | 45to | Over 
7h. |8.0h.| Sh. | 80h. |95.9h.| and 40h. | 40h. | 40h. | 40h. [449h./ 48h. | 48h. 
more ‘ 
a b 
1929 1.9 | 51.8 | 46.3 7.5 58.9 33.6 * * * 8.9 75.5 15.6 
1930 1.7 | 50.1 | 48.2 3.3 62.0 34.7 0.4 0.8 98.8 20.8 66.7 12.5 
1931 2.5 | 59.2 | 38.3 | 25.2 45.4 29.4 8.0 7.7 84.3 24.2 64.6 11.2 
1932 2.1 | 81.3 | 16.6 8.8 66.7 24.5 20.2 11.2 68.6 28.4 63.6 8.0 
1933 * * Ting 3.7 64.8 31.5 9.2 8.3 82.5 20.8 70.7 8.5 
1934 1.9 | 72.4 | 25.7 0.8} 68.1 31.1 13.1 9.5 77.4 30.5 61.9 7.6 
1935 1.8 | 69.5 | 28.7 0.6 68.8 30.6 13.7 9.4 76.9 28.35} 39.65 21.75) 10.48 
1936 1.9 | 62.8 | 35.4 0.3 68.2 31.5 7.1 6.9 86.0 27.5 44.0 18.7 9.8 
1937 1.8 | 55.5 | 42.7 0.0 65.7 34.3 6.7 84.9 8.4 16.5 47.4 26.7 9.4 
1938 * * * 0.3 73.3 26.4 21.5 76.6 0.2 21.7 52.2 18.8 7.3 
1939 * * * 2.9 74.1 23.0 11.13) 63.23) 25.73 19.15) 51.95 20.45 8.68 
1940: April * * + * * * * * * 7 * * * 
ay * 7 * * * * * * * 7 * * : 
une * * * * * * * * * . * * . 
uly * 7 * * * * * * * * * * * 
Aug. + * * * * * * * * * * 7 * 
Sept. ~ * a * * 7 * * + * * 7 
Oct. . 7 * * * * * * * * * * * 
Nov. 7 * * 7 * * * * * 7 + * * 
Dec. * * * * * . * * * . * * : 
1941: Jan. * * * * * * * * * 7 * 7 7 
eb. * * * * * 7 * * * 7 * * ° 
Mar. 7 * * * * * * 7 * + 7 * Ps 
Persons 
covered 41 * 1,810 1,156 
(thousands) 










































































































LATVIA SWEDEN SWITZERLAND 
Per week Per week* Per week 
Under 46 h. Over Up to 41 to 48 h. Over Under 36 to 48 h. Over 
46 h. 46 h. 40 h. 47 h. 48 h. 36 h, 48 h. 48 hb. 
1929 * * * * - * * . * © a 
! 1930 . - * * 7 * - . « * . 
1931 * * * * * * * * * 7 * 
1932 24.97 73.07 2.17 * * * * * * * * 
1933 13.6 84.6 1.8 8.5 32.7 51.3 7.5 7.28 20.88 59.58 12.58 
1934 11.3 80.4 8.3 8.0 29.1 42.5 20.4 4,28 21.28 65.38 9.38 
1935 17.6 62.0 20.4 6.1 35.4 37.1 21.4 * * * * 
936 16.1 63.8 20.1 4.6 35.8 39.6 20.0 * * * *. 
1937 13.4 62.9 23.7 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 * * * * 
1938 11.0 64.7 24.3 9.8 52.9 25.6 11.7 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
4 1939 15.4 61.2 23.4 8.7 66.6 13.7 11.0 1.7 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940: April 15.3 65.7 19.0 * * *" * * * * * 
ay 13.2 64.4 22.4 * * * * * * * . 
une —_— — <= . * 7 ~ au» én one pe 
in ree ani sai * * * * * * * os 
Aug. nis asl a * * « * * * - * 
Sept an oui == . * * * sais a* ant “an 
Oct. ase cone Site - * * ” * * . * 
Nov _- oo a 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 * * * * 
Dec. finns ned -_ 7 * . * a pa adie aa 
1941: Jan. on ame io * * * * * * . * 
- hom aie = * * * * * * * a 
Mar — wae a * * * * ead me abd ms 
Persons 
covered 36 351 223 
(thousands) 
? Annual 
















figures: July of each year. 
4 Before May 1935, a=under 48 hours, b=48 hours. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
May-December; 1939: average from January to June. 
and December; 1939: figures for March. ’? Average for February-December. * Average for the second and third quarters. 


1 Excluding building: in Finland, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden; including mines in Sweden. 
* Monthly figures: lst of the following month; 1939: average from January to July. 


51935: average for 
6 Annual figures: figures for November; 1938: average for July 
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FRANCE 


Commissariat & la lutte contre le chémage. Bulletin, No. 1. Vichy. 
February 1941. 


This is the first number of the bulletin published by the French Com- 
mittee for Combating Unemployment, which was appointed by the Act of 11 
October 1940 to co-ordinate the work of the different Ministries with regard 
to the registration, rational utilisation, and absorption of the temporarily unem- 
ployed.’ It reproduces the texts of recent measures for dealing with unemploy- 
ment and comments on them briefly. The intention is to publish new texts in 
subsequent numbers in such a way that they can be detached and fastened to 
the first number, thus providing an up-to-date compendium of the law and 


regulations on the subject. It is stated that bulletin No. 2 will deal mainly 
wih the detailed organisation of the Committee and No. 3 will describe and 
comment on the results already obtained. 


UNITED STATES 


Federal Security Agency. Fifth Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board 1940. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940; with supplementary data 
July 1-October 31, 1940. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1941. ix + 208 pp. 


The fifth year of operation of the Social Security Act has been marked 
by the introduction of the various improvements provided for by the amending 
Act of 1939; by the collaboration of the employment service, now administered 
at the Federal level by the Social Security Board, in the national defence 
programme; and by the study of fresh extensions of social security. 

On 1 January 1940 the first monthly benefits became payable under the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance system, and ten months later 213,000 
claims had been granted. In 1939, 33,600,000 workers earned wages which 
counted towards benefit rights under this system. At 31 October 2,000,000 
aged persons, 836,000 children, and 49,000 blind persons were receiving assist- 
ance subsidised under the Social Security Act. Unemployment benefits were 
being paid in all jurisdictions of the United States throughout the fiscal year; 
28,000,000 workers were covered by the State unemployment compensation 
laws; a weekly average of 870,000 unemployed received benefit during the 
year; 3,000,000 unemployed were placed by the 1,500 employment offices. 

Through the’ employment offices the qualifications of millions of workers 


“have been surveyed in order to ascertain the skills available in the labour 


market for the defence industries, and arrangements have been made to 
— and guide the transfer of workers to points where they are most 
n 


1 For an account of this Act, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1041; 
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The legislative developments being planned by the Social Security Board 
relate, on the one hand, to the maintenance of the insurance rights of men 
called up for service, and, on the other hand, to the extension of the normal 
scope of social security by the inclusion of new groups (agriculture, domestic 
service) and new risks (sickness and invalidity). 









Federal Works Agency. First Annual Report 1940. Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office, 1940. v + 451 pp. 55 cents. 


This first annual report of the Federal Works Agency and its consti- 

tuent administrations and authority for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1940 

consists of three parts, containing respectively: a report on the administra- 

tion of the Federal Works Agency during the fiscal year together with a review 

of its creation, the nature of its work during the past year, and the influence 
of defence needs upon its operations; a report on the work of each of the five 
agencies composing the Federal Works Agency—the Public Buildings, Public 
Roads, Public Works, and Work Projects Administrations and the United 
States Housing Authority; and statistical tables, charts, and selected lists of 
publications. 
















Railroad Retirement Board. Annual Report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1941. 302 pp. 


The Railroad Retirement Board administers retirement pensions and un- 
employment benefits for the 1,600,000 workers employed on railroads. These 
workers, being covered by their own special system of compulsory insurance, 
are exempted from the scope of the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system. At the end of the fiscal year about 140,000 retirement pensions were 
being paid at a cost of $9,000,000 a month; that the figures should be so high 
when the system has been in operation for a few years only is due to the fact 
that full credit is given for all railroad employment prior to the inception of 
the system. An actuarial valuation is appended to the report, and shows that 
to support the future cost of retirement pensions a permanent contribution of 
11 per cent. of wages would be necessary: the present rate is 6 per cent. The 
Board, however, does not propose to increase the contribution rate at the 
present time, for reasons which it explains. 

















NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 









Benham, Frederick. Great Britain Under Protection. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1941. ix + 271 pp. $2.50. 


This book is an analytical history of British trade policy since 1931. The 
various trade regulation measures adopted by Great Britain are described in 
detail and their affects analysed. The economic conditions giving rise to these 
measures are discussed and the author in each case attempts to examine the 
underlying causes of maladjustment and evaluate the solution adopted. Although 
he admits that taritfs did assist particular industries and stimulate recovery, 
he denies that the tariff was a significant factor in the recovery. He concludes 
that “the prosperity of Great Britain depends on her international trade. In 
the long run she is bound to lose by a greater movement towards greater self- 
sufficiency on the part of other countries. Yet her own economic policy during 
recent years has inevitably fostered such a movement.” 
















Brodie, Fawn M. Peace Aims and Post-War Reconstruction: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography (preliminary). Princeton, American Committee for Inter- 
national Studies, 1941. 31 pp. 
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Ebenstein, William. The Law of Public Housing. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1940. viii + 150 pp. $1.50. 


This volume contains a survey of organised governmental activities and 
institutions in the housing field with special reference to the legal side of the 
problem. 











Eckard, E. W. Economics of W. S. Jevons. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1940. 113 pp. Cloth $2.50, paper $2.00. 


An analytical discussion of the theories of political economy of W. S. 
Jevons, and their place in the history of economic thought. 











Fabricant, Solomon. The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937, 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940. xxiii + 685 pp. 


$4.50. 


This book is a valuable source of information on the production of manu- 
factured goods in the United States. It is an exhaustive and very competent 
analysis of the physical output of manufacturing industry not only in the aggre- 
gate but by individual industries. Thus it throws much light on the changing 
character of production. The indexes of aggregate manufacturing output used 
in the study are carefully constructed in order to give adequate weight to the 
more newly developed industries. This is a distinct improvement over most 
other indexes, which have tended to understate the advance in output because 
the indexes were not revised often enough to give full weight to newer indus- 
tries, a fact that has had important effects on economic analysis. “Because out- 
put failed to advance appreciably from 1929 to 1937, many persons have con- 
cluded, with varying degrees of alarm, that the United States has almost 
exhausted its capacity for industrial expansion... . . The misconceptions have 
originated in the shortcomings of those current measures of total manufacturing 
output which have been compiled almost exclusively from samples’ of mature rs 
manufacturing industries and have taken little account of the output of the 
newer, more rapidly growing, industries.” 
The range of investigation and the variety of conclusions in this book make 
a short review difficult. Changes in consumer budgets, increasing division of 
labour, the growth of population, and modifications in foreign trade are dis- 
cussed in relation to particular industries. The development of sixteen basic 
industries is analysed in detail and the great diversity in the movements of s 
output among individual industries is stressed. The book contains valuable 
statistical appendices and can be highly recommended not only to those with a 
technical interest in the subject but to all who would like to acquire a general 
knowledge of the industrial growth of the United States in the last five decades. 



































Lorwin, Lewis L. Youth Work Programs—Problems and Policies. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1941. x + 195 pp. $1.75. 


The author, who is a well-known writer on problems of social welfare, 
aims at laying bare some of the social and economic implications of public 
schemes for dealing with unemployment among young persons. Starting with . 
the assumption that the need for and the value of such measures are at . 
present widely admitted, he addresses himself to the questions of what their 
purpose and character should be and how they should be planned and carried 
out. The youth programmes, it is stated, are usually regarded either as an 
emergency work-relief measure, or as part of an educational-vocational- 
employment system or as an element in a larger scheme of social welfare or 
social-economic reconstruction. A more adequate approach to the problem 
would be, it is suggested, to consider it as that of provision for guiding and 
aiding young people in their transition to economic and social maturity in the 
most effective and appropriate way, having regard to the requirements of the 
times and the community to which they belong. Among the questions dis- 
cussed are the work that youth should do; wages, employment, and social 
policy; relations with employers and organised labour; effects of national 








es 
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defence; and costs and administration. While it is considered necessary to 
pay heed to the criticism of those who are apprehensive that the youth pro- 
grammes might become detrimental to the present economic system or to 
democratic ways of living, and to provide suitable safeguards, such objections 
are not deemed insuperable, “What is essential”, the author concludes, “is 
the direction of the movement from youth work programmes as an emergency 
measure to youth work programmes as an integral element in a national 
counselling, guidance, training, placement, and citizenship service for youth. 
In this movement, the results will be beneficial in proportion to the sense of 
community that can be developed among all groups involved and to the extent 
to which the programme furthers the harmonious growth of both the nation 
and its youth.” 


Mariano, John H. The Bush Jewelry Stores Labor Injunction. Boston, 
Christopher Publishing House, 1940. 238 pp. $2.50 


A detailed account of a long-drawn-out labour dispute between a corpora- 
tion operating several jewellery stores in New York and local labour unions 
which resorted to picketing as a means of enforcing their demand for a closed- 
shop agreement. The dispute served as a test case, being the first occasion on 
which a permanent injunction had been granted since the enactment of section 
876a of the Civil Practice Act laying down that no permanent injunction shall 
remain in force for more than six months unless extended for another six 
months after a further hearing by the courts of law. The litigation came to 
an end when the State Court of Appeals on 11 July 1939 rendered a judgment 
renewing the injunction and holding that the picketing was illegal because 
accompanied by violence. 


Queen’s University. The Wartime Wage Policy of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, School of Commerce and Administration, Industrial Relations Section, 
Bulletin No. 5. Kingston, Ont., 1941. 16 pp. 50 cents. 


This bulletin contains the text, together with a useful analysis and inter- 
pretation, of the Dominion of Canada Order in Council No. P.C. 7440 of 16 
December 1940, which sets out principles for the guidance of boards of concil- 
iation in matters of wage policy. The authors discuss the probable effect of 
the Order and point out that effective regulation of wages in war industries 
would involve some control of the supply of labour, 


Slichter, Sumner H. Union Policies and Industrial Management. Wash- 
ington, The Brookings Institution, 1941. xiv + 597 pp. 


Practically all aspects of employer-employee relations are discussed in 
this well-planned study. Special attention is given to the regulation of indus- 
trial relations by collective bargaining, particularly to the control exercised 
by trade unions over conditions of employment, starting with the admission 
to apprenticeship. A parallel is established between the influence exerted by 
organised workers as contrasted with that of non-unionised workers. The 
different union policies in regard to lay-offs and make-work are compared on 
the basis of the results achieved from the employers’ and from the workers’ 
point of view. The effect of technological changes are also considered in the 
light of the different stands taken by trade unions according as they oppose 
the introduction of new processes and mechanical devices or seek to enable 
manual labour to compete with new machines or merely endeavour to control 
the displacement of labour occasioned thereby. Union-management co-opera- 
tion is also dealt with. Five chapters are devoted to illustrations of cases 
where trade unions have tried to help employers to reduce costs, increase 
output, and improve the quality of products. It is pointed out that the number 
of unions pursuing a policy of systematic co-operation is nevertheless small. 
Progress in this respect will depend on the economic basis of the policy, the 
trends in the union movement and in industrial relations, and various other 
factors, including in particular the need of appropriate machinery to facilitate 
the desired co-operation. At a time like the present, when intensive war pro- 
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duction is creating new problems for both workers and employers, much 
assistance in the preservation of democratic principles will be afforded by a 
close scrutiny of the suggestions contained in this comprehensive work. 


Walworth, George. Feeding the Nation in Peace and War. London, 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1940. 548 pp. 18s. 


This book discusses the effects of the food policy adopted in the United 
Kingdom during the war of 1914-1918 and agricultural development since 
that time. Agricultural legislation since the war and the marketing and pro- 
duction of the chief agricultural products of the United Kingdom are analysed 
in detail. The problems of food supply and distribution arising out of the 
present war are rather sketchily discussed, and the author strongly criticises 
the way in which the Government has handled them. He maintains that the 
Government in its price policy has been too concerned with the cost of pro- 
duction plus profit aspect of the question and that therefore the final price 
to the consumer is excessive. Administrative organisation is dominated by 
producer interests to the detriment of the consumer, and Government policy 
has tended to subsidise inefficient producers. “A civilised community, he says, 
surely has a social obligation that its members should be assured of adequate 
supplies of essential food as a right. It is no argument that such food can 
only be supplied at a profit to everyone handling the commodity, although 
the profit idea is so firmly embedded in our community that everyone handling 
any stage in the production of even munitions of war designed to effect public 
safety requires the highest profit he can get on the transaction.” Since pro- 
ducer-controlled schemes cannot attune themselves to the business of organised 
price reduction during the inevitable post-war slump, there will have to be 
~ = partnership of the Government, producers, trading interests, and 
the public. 


ERRATUM 


1941 - Vol. XLIII 


No. 5, May. “Old-Age Allowances in France”. Page 607, paragraph 
6, line 5: for “under 30 pears of age in 1940” read: “over 30 years of 
age in 1930”. 
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